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“Mrs. Parsons ought to be proud of the large number of followers —one is tempted to say imitators — that 
she has made. There are probably books to the number of a dozen which have been written on lines so similar 
to those which characterize ‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers’ that they amount to an infringement of intellectual 
copyright. But our author still keeps at the head of the procession, nor can anybody take away from her the 
title to priority which she holds. To many grateful Americans, young and old, she is the Columbus who 
pioneered the way for them to a new world of loving intimacy with the flowers and the ferns.” —Brooklyn Times. 





| A NEW EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES 


How to Know the Wild Flowers 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of Our Common Wild Flowers. With 48 full-page colored 
plates by Ersre Louise Suaw, and 110 full-page illustrations by MARION SATTERLEE. 60th Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


This new edition has been enlarged, revised, and entirely reset, the illustrations have been remade, and 
it has in addition 48 full-page colored plates from drawings by Miss Erste Louise Suaw made especially 
for this edition. The Nation says: “ Every flower-lover who has spent weary hours puzzling over a 
botanical key in the efforts to name unknown plants, will welcome this satisfactory book, which stands 
ready to lead him to the desired knowledge by a royal road. The book is well fitted to the need of many 
who have no botanical knowledge and yet are interested in wild flowers.” 

“Here are new colors and new beauties held up to those who see well 
already, with new eyes for those who cannot see at all.”"—N. Y. Times. 


How to Know the Ferns 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Native Ferns. By Frances Turopora Parsons 
(Mrs. Dana). With 144 full-page illustrations, and 6 full-page illustrations from photographs. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 

** Of the ferns, as the flowers, she writes as one who not only knows but loves them. The charm of her fern-book 
is as irresistible and pervading as is the charm of nature itself. This gifted and enthusiastic naturalist knows the 
ferns literally ‘like a book,’ and her book makes the first lesson of the novice in the lore of fern life an easy and a 
delightful task.”"—New York Mail and Express. 

* This is a notably thorough little volume. The text is not voluminous, and even with its many full-page illustra- 
tions the book is small ; but brevity, as we are glad to see so many writers on nature learning, is the first of virtues 
in this field. . . . The author of ‘How to Know the Ferns’ has mastered her subject, and she treats of it with 
authority.”—New York Tribune. 


By the Same Author: ACCOrding to Season 


Talks about the Flowers in the Order of their Appearance in the Woods and Fields. 16mo, 75 cents. 


“* Mrs. Dana writes always of the flowers as one who sincerely loves them. The happy phrases that escape her are 
those which love alone could have inspired. The charm of this book is pervading and enduring as is the charm of 
nature.”°— New York Times. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
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‘“*One of the strongest books of the season.”’ | 
— North American, Philadelphia. 


“DEACON BRADBURY” 


A Novel by EDWIN ASA DIX. 


«A more convincing picture of American village life has never been written.” 
— Chicago Times-Herald. 

* An excellent story of New England farm life, in many respects resembling ‘David Harum,’ and 
judging from what the critics say about it, it is likely to become as popular as Mr. Westcott’s great story, 
which has been the success of recent years.”— Constitution, Atlanta. 

“The story is quietly and refreshingly told; the reader is introduced into the home life of a simple 
New England farmer, meets his practical, sensible wife and his daughters, young, vigorous, and honest. 
. » » The character of the Deacon stands out rugged against the homely background. Confronted by the 
awful possibility of his son’s guilt, the Deacon loses his faith in the church, in the all-wisdom of Providence, 
in the mercy of a higher tribunal. . . . And then it is that the Deacon’s stern conscience takes the place 
of the faith he has lost. His spiritual conflict is deep and mighty, and it works itself out slowly in that 
simple nature — grand by the very force of its simplicity. We wish there were more men like Deacon 
Bradbury in this wicked world.”—New York Times Saturday Review. 


Price, $1.50. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, Author of « Wild Animals | Have Known.” 
With 75 drawings by the author. Issued in beautiful form, printed in red and black, with 
full-page insets printed in an extra tint and with marginal illustrations. Price, $1.50. 

“Displays such intimate knowledge of animals “The story is absorbingly interesting, rivaling 
that it seems almost as though another grizzly had Kipling’s famous stories in the Jungle Books.”— 
written it.” Evening Post, Chicago. Baltimore World. 


ARDEN MASSITER 


By Dr. WILLIAM BARRY, Author of «The Two Standards.” 

«We cannot sufficiently praise the art of this book. . . . It is a story of the most exciting kind, with 
bandits, vendetta, abductions, murders; all interwoven with the greatest skill, so that every situation, every 
character, every event has the appearance of inevitability. . . . Let us indulge the hope of a great popular 
success for a novel which has filled us with admiration and become a permanent addition to the books we 
cherish.” —Literature, London. 

. » « This very interesting and admirable book. It ought to have a great success.” W. L. Alden’s 
London Letter to New York Times Saturday Review. 


12mo, cloth, 388 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Ready May 28. 


THE SWORD OF THE KING 


By RONALD MACDONALD. 

A romance of the seventeenth century, the scene being laid in England in the time of James II. The 
tale is told by the heroine, Philippa Drayton; and the hero, Edward Royston, is an officer on the staff of 
the Prince of Orange, who becomes William III. of England. The book teems with adventure, and is 
written in the charming, old-fashioned style of the time. The author, hitherto unknown in the world of 
letters, is a son of Dr. George MacDonald. Price, $1.50 

, . . 
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poughton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
jRew Wooks. 


The Light of Day. 

Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Natural- 

ist’s Point of View. By Jonn Burroveus. 16mo, 

$1.25; 12mo, uniform with the Riverside Edition of 

Burroughs’s Works, gilt top, $1.50 net; uncut, paper 

label, $1.50 net. 

This book contains a very frank and unconventional 
statement of Mr. Burroughs’s views on matters theolog- 
ical and religious. These views do not always harmonize 
with current religious opinions, but they are expressed 
with such manly sincerity and are so clearly the out- 
come of serious thinking that they must command the 
interest of all thoughtful readers. 


Evolution of Trinitarianism. 
ACritical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism and 
its Outcome in the New Christology. By Levi Lron- 
ArD Parnz, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in Bangor Theological Seminary. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
A thoughtful and significant book, championing and 
well illustrating the historic method of study and crit- 


icism. 
From Sandhill to Pine. 
By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 

Another volume of Mr. Harte’s inimitable Western 
stories, of which the variety is endless and the charm 
unfailing. 

Love in a Cloud. 
By Arto Bates, author of “The Puritans,” “The 

Philistines,” “ The Pagans,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Bates’s new story revolves about an imaginary 
anonymous novel. Curiosity about its authorship brings 
together the characters; and love, society, managing, 
and talk do the rest. Mr. Bates has told a very enter- 
taining story. 


Hdétel de Rambouillet and the 


Précieuses. 
By Leon H. Vincent, author of “The Bibliotaph.” 

Artistically printed and bourd, 16mo, $1.00. 

A very attractive little book, giving an account of 
the establishment and influence of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet in the seventeenth century and of the men and 
women who made it famous. 


The Integrity of Christian Science 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrney, author of “Sights and 

Insights,” “ The Gayworthys,” ete. 1 vol.,16mo, $1. 

In this book Mrs. Whitney offers what she regards 
as a much needed corrective to some of the mistakes of 
Christian Science, as at present taught, and at the same 
time a presentation of broader understanding and ac- 
ceptance of its essential truth. She sets forth in her 
characteristic style what she deems necessary to its 
completeness and integrity. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Doughton, wWifflin & Co., Boston. 





EXTRACTS FROM A-FEW 
PRESS NOTICES OF WISHART’S 


MONKS 


& MONASTERIES 








Mr. Wishart writes delightfully of the monasticism of the 
East, and considers exhaustivel 
y 


e Hibearies 
dents of the middle ages. Philadelphia North —— 


His Sepesition | is one of fairness and impartiality.— New 
York World 


Tho vighp to ebtch & ty eclaten tres Meremncdbesues ts 
from the abstract and didactic. bd deve free, pictur- 
esque, and popular. The plan of the work been well 
conceived, and its spirit is catholic in the most liberal sense. 

. To intelligently examine the ey: 4 
in which the institution took root, to a 
development and essential modifications, and to cal justly 
ying its excesses, was a 


with its motives while 
ficiently formidable to have proved deterrent. Mr. Wishart 

. » has completed it with superior ability. . . . It isa reall 
admirable specimen of the printers’ art... . in the ne ie of 
artistic . it leaves nothing to be 
Brooklyn Citizen. 

He has pursued this task with conscientious im en 
with an evident desire to set forth C— but the tru 
His style is terse and vigorous, and his narration invariabl 
inte His book has been admirably published, hand- 
somel. printed on good paper, and furnished with an exhaust- 
ive index.— Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


A clever, popular pm of the development of monasti- 
cism, its growth and . The rise and fall of the 
monastic orders are cS T scholarly breadth. 
ea ae eee form by its publisher.— 
New York J 
a anthor hus prouoed» thoroughly ntreting and» 

roughly trustw y monogra mportant su 

“% - The work is published in luxurious . ~e and so 
number of fine illustrations. — McMaster niversity Monthly 
(Toronto). 

Mr. Wishart’s volume gives pe rere ¥ me industry, wise 
discrimination, and fairness of purpose. published ina 
form befitting so scholarly a work. rPClcveload Pisin Dealer, 


The work deserves the attention particularly of ecclesias- 
tics and theologians, of course, but is also written in a style 
which makes it suitable for reading, and merits the 
ame all who desire light upon one of the most 

eatures of religion.— Baltimore Sunday Herald. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MONKS AND 
MONASTERIES. By Atrrep WesLey 
WisnartT, Sometime Fellow in Church History 
in The University of Chicago, With four 
photogravure plates, 8vo, hand-sewed, broad 
margins, deckle edges, gilt top, 454 pages, 
fully indexed. Price, $3.50 net. 

At all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of price, by 


ALBERT BRANDT 


PUBLISHER’. . .. Trenton, N. J. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 








NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 
THE TARR AND MCMURRY GEOGRAPHIES. 


FIRST BOOK. Home Geography and tie Earth as a Whole. 


By RALPH 8S. TARR, 
Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography, 
Cornell University. 


AND 


FRANK McMURRY, Ph.D., 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Teaching at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


With many colored maps and numerous illustrations, chiefly from photographs. 60 cents net. 
The second volume, on North America, will appear early in May ; and the third, devoted to Europe and the remaining 
continents, in the fall. 
Not a cumbersome, unwieldy volume, but one that can be put in a coat pocket — about the size of a fourth reader, yet 
istinctness haracteristic 


the maps are of exceptional d 


and value, one of the c 


features of the work. 


Tastenese Shaw's quessagpiess wast te cisely oem Basen, from oue among many comments we may quote: ‘I am glad 


to express to you my appreciation of those 
Geology. They la i the right 
~  -h. 1 H. 


‘arr’s Elementary Physical Geography and 
illustrations, which do illustrate, they chest 
x, Principal High School, Deering, Me. 


books, 
ies, and by their 


its companion, the 
bring Fiver, 


CHANNING'’S HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A Short History of the United States for School Use. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Professor of History in 
Harvard University, author of “ Students’ History 
of the United States,” ete. 

12mo, half leather. 90 cents net. 
Of ** The Students’ History ’’ the comments are enthusiastic. 


nection with alimited amount 
of lel reading and top- 


work. 


With maps and illustra- 
tions, a table of dates, amar. 


ete., the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and 
an Index. 


The Dial mentions it as ‘the nearest approach to that 


ideal’’ history not yet published, ** and the best of its kind that has yet appeared.” 





NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Educational Aims and Methods. 

By Sir Josnva G. Frreu, late Chief Inspector of Train- 

ing Colleges in England; author of “ Lectures on 

Teaching,” ete. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

“ For nearly if not quite forty years Dr. Fitch has exerted 
a potent influence; ... and with his friend the late Dr. 
Quick, each in his own way accomplished wonders for the 
promotion of the scientific study of education among English 
teachers . . . perhaps the chief factors in bringing about the 
present interest.”’— Educational Review. 





The Making of Character. 
Some Educational Aspects of Ethics. 

By Jonn MacCounn, Professor of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool, author of “The Ethies of 
Citizenship,” ete. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
“*Dr. MacCunn’s earlier work, ‘“‘ The Ethies of Citizen- 

ship,’’ received a commendation described by William B. Hale 

in The Citizen as “most ee oc: as being, said The 

Transcript, ** full of meat,” ing to The Dial ** one 

of the most remarkable books of political slieeshey that have 


published for years.”’ 


The Teaching and Study of Elementary Mathematics. 


Aims to enrich and vitalize By DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Ph.D., Principal of 
the State Normal School, Brockport, New York. 
Teachers’ Professional Library. 


the teaching of arithmetic. 
algebra, and geometry. Fu 
of suggestion 


“The information given 
igh theoretical and 
$1.00 net practical value.”’ 


“This attractive looking volume makes pleasant reading, too, for it contains many a curiosity, and it directs its reader 


to many books well worth his examination.”’— The Nation. 


The Nervous System of the Child. 
its Growth and Health in Education. 

A Hanpsoox ror Teacuers. Cloth, 16mo, $!.00. 
By Dr. Francis Warner, M.D. 
ComMENtTs ON Dr. WarNeER’s Earuier Works. 

** The book is indispensable to the teachers’ library, and is 
full of information for those who are engaged in directing 
education, philanthropy, social settlement work, as well as 
any student of mental development.”’—Child Study Monthly. 





Rural Wealth and Welfare. 


Economic PrincrpLes ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED IN 
Farm Lire. By Grorce T. Farrcaiip, LL.D. 
Rural Science Series. Cloth, $1.25. 
It is the result of a lifetime of study and teaching by one 

who has always been in close touch with rural affairs, 

nearly all his life a teacher in agricultural 

cusses the rise and progress of agri 

related to 


problems, 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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THE STAR SYSTEM IN PUBLISHING. 

A few years ago complaint was made, in 
accents more or less querulous, of the fact that 
the books which had the largest sale and en- 
joyed the widest popularity in this country were 
novels by English writers. The American nov- 
elist seemed to have no chance at all in the 
competition with his transatlantic rival. One 
of the chief arguments by which the campaign 
for international copyright had been brought 
to a successful issue was that the American 
novelist occupied a disadvantageous position in 
his own country, because publishers would nat- 
urally give preference over his work to that of 
the English novelist who was not in the position 
to exact a royalty. The plea was a sound one, 
and there is no doubt that for many years 
American novelists, as well as American writ- 
ers in other departments of letters, were put at 
a considerable disadvantage by the fact that 
publishers of predatory instincts (and such 
were not lacking) might seize upon whatever 
English books they wished, and reproduce 
them without the leave of either authors or 
proprietors. As between an already success- 
ful English novel upon which no royalty need 
be paid, and an American manuscript which 
might or might not make a successful book and 
for which the author would certainly demand 
compensation, the balance of probable profit 
turned toward the side of piracy, and the 
American writer who had not already conquered 
his public found it difficult to obtain a hearing. 
At last, however, the law was passed which ac- 
corded the bare measure of justice (or some- 
thing less than that) to the English author, 
and placed the American author in a position 
to compete with him without being handicapped 
from the start. 

In some respects the working of the law 
proved disappointing. The cheap “libraries,” 
it is true, found their opportunities restricted, 
and many of them disappeared altogether from 
the market. But the anticipated “ boom” in 
American literature was slow in appearing. 
English books that were worth reading, as well 
as those that were not, seemed to find their way 
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into our houses almost as readily as before, 
although it was no longer possible to purchase 
the latest production of Mr. Black or Mr. 
Hardy for a small fraction of a dollar. Such 
books now came to us in respectable garb, and 
were sold at a fair price. The point is that they 
continued to come and to be sold in large num- 
bers. Even our popular magazines continued 
their practice of contracting for the serial rights 
in works of English fiction, instead of offering 
that encouragement to home industry about 
which American novelists had raised such a 
clamor. There continued to be years in which 
nearly every one of our story magazines had 
for its principal feature the novel of some 
English writer, offered to readers upon the 
instalment plan. There were the stories of 
Mr. Kipling, for example, and the romances 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, with which no 
American writer of fiction could hope to com- 
pete. Then there was the series of highly 
successful individual books, beginning with 
“Robert Elsmere” and coming down in rapid 
succession to “ Trilby” and “ The Christian.” 
The dear public wanted these books, even if it 
had to pay roundly for them; and those who 
had expected international copyright to effect 
a revolution in popular taste found that condi- 
tions remained very much as they had been 
before. These selfish grounds were not, of 
course, those upon which the serious advocates 
of that act of plain international duty rested 
their case, but they no doubt had considerable 
influence in securing its adoption. 

The conditions of a few years ago seem, how- 
ever, to have become completely changed of 
late, and American fiction seems at last to have 
come to its own. The most striking fact in 
the publishing business of the past year is that 
of the extraordinary success of certain novels 
by American writers. Five such novels have 
won the public favor to such an extent that 
their sale has broken nearly all recent records, 
that to find its match, in the case of American 
fiction at least, we must go back to the history 
of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” That this success 
has been in all cases deserved, we are by no 
means willing to admit. Of the five novels in 
question, one is a homely character-study hav- 
ing for its passport to favor a plentiful supply 
of mother-wit rather than an effective plot. 
The other four are historical romances. One 
of these four, the work of a woman, deserves 
very high praise as representing the best type 
of historical fiction. Two of the others are at 
least admirable narratives, and present inter- 
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esting phases of our colonial history with re. 
markable sympathy, industrious grasp of detail, 
and vivid dramatic force. The fourth is an 
extremely mediocre example of the class of 
work to which it belongs, common in both style 
and treatment, not noticeably better or worse 
than a score of other books of its sort published 
during the twelvemonth, and chiefly interesting 
as an illustration of what can be done for a 
poor book by shrewd and persistent advertising. 
On the whole, our cause for satisfaction in the 
success of these five novels is not so great as 
those who are interested in them would have 
us believe, and the record of their sales is a 
brilliant episode in the history of American 
bookselling rather than in the history of Amer. 
ican literature. 

Whether the publishing trade is really to be 
congratulated upon such a series of popular 
successes as this, is open to serious doubt. In 
one case, at least, the profits accruing from a 
sale of hundreds of thousands of copies could 
not avail to save a great and long-established 
house from serious business embarrassments. 
Such enormous sales of single books, of which 
the merit, even if great, is not likely to be 
fairly proportional to the sales, does not seem 
to us to betoken an altogether healthy condi- 
tion of the publishing trade. Publishers them- 
selves know well enough that their success in 
the long run depends, not upon the fortunate 
acquisition of an occasional book that enjoys a 
sky-rocket career, but upon the possession of a 
substantial list of works of permanent value, 
works that occupy a standard place in litera- 
ture and may be depended upon to provide a 
steady income for many years. The publisher 
who has a list of this sort is, of course, glad 
enough to get hold of an exceptionally success- 
ful novel from time to time ; such a book rep- 
resents to him so much clear gain, and he would 
not be human did he fail to keep an intelligent 
watch for productions of this sort. But if he 
allows his head to be turned by visions of this 
kind of luck, if he despises the more modest 
but safer ventures, if he bends his energies to- 
ward achieving an abnormal sale for a few books 
instead of a normal sale for many, he is likely 
to come to grief. His real interests lie in the 
possession of many claims to public esteem 
rather than in the making of a few successful 
appeals to popular caprice. 

It seems to us that there is an evident anal- 
ogy between the ideal of publishing that aims 
to push a few books into successful acceptance 
and the ideal of theatrical or operatic manage- 
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ment which depends almost exclusively upon 
the popularity of a few artists. The star sys- 
tem in stage affairs has long been understood 
by all competent observers as being extremely 
demoralizing to the true interests of art. The 
recent history of our grand opera has brought 
this principle home to many who had not real- 
ized it before. A few singers and a few operas 
become established in public favor, and the 
short-sighted policy of the management, relying 
upon this fact, gathers for the time a rich har- 
vest. But presently the public wearies of its 
favorites, and, never having been educated to 
the point of healthy musical culture which can 
find interest and inspiration in a great variety 
of works, never having been made to feel that 
the works themselves and not the manner of 
their performance should be its chief concern, 
now deserts the opera-house, in spite of all the 
allurements of new voices and new productions. 
The management then complains that audiences 
have no taste for a varied repertoire, that the 
production of untried compositions spells finan- 
cial disaster. Of course it does: the public 
should have been prepared for these composi- 
tions long before ; they should have been pro- 
duced repeatedly, even at some temporary loss, 
at the time when the public was most clamor- 
ous for the sensations of the hour. The star 
system in publishing brings about very similar 
results. Many worthy books are neglected in 
order that a few may be kept well to the front. 
When the caprice is past, when the serried 
ranks of worn copies of “ Trilby ” gather dust 
upon the shelves of the public library, when 
the unsold copies in the hands of the publisher 
and bookseller become “ plugs,” the publisher 
should then know better than to complain be- 
cause his other books do not sell. The fact 
often is that he has not tried to sell them, that 
he has left them unadvertised and uncared-for, 
that they have now lost their chance because 
his “ enterprise” has seen fit to promote the 
sale of a few books at the expense of all the 
rest. The well-advised publisher, in our opin- 
ion, is the one who recognizes the evils of the 
star system, and is not misled by its promise 
of present temporary gain. He is the publisher 
who secures for his list as many books of last- 
ing value as he can. And he is the publisher 
who cares for the interest of all of his books, 
because he understands that the permanent suc- 
cess of his business depends upon the accept- 
ability of his total output rather than upon the 
vogue of a few books taken here and there 
from his catalogue. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
CHICAGO AND LONDON AS VIEW-POINTS OF 
LITERATURE, 
(To the Editor of Tae Dia.) 


On the twentieth birthday of Tox Dra, may I, asa 
Transatlantic reader, be permitted to offer my humble 
congratulations on the successful conduct of the paper 
for so many years, and my best wishes for a future as 
honorable as its past ? 

Tue Dra, to one who lives on this side of the 
water, has a twofold interest and importance. It keeps 
him acquainted with the course and current of Amer- 
ican literature, and with the opinions and thoughts of 
those who lead the country. It also enables him to 
understand how current English literature is regarded 
by the American critic. This is still more important 
when the judgment of the critic is influenced, as some- 
times happens, by a difference in the point of view —a 
difference which the Englishman sometimes finds it 
hard to understand. The American point of view, in 
literature as in politics, must be apprehended, and it is 
too little understood. Perhaps the same thing might 
be said on the other side. 

The criticism of Taz Drat on our own writers should 
be, above all, valuable to ourselves as being absolutely 
free from personal considerations. There is no suspicion 
in its columns of log-rolling, of private friendships, of 
private animosities, such as disfigure too much of our 
criticism upon ourselves. 

Tue D1At, again, illustrates the very important fact 
that “local” or “ national” literature is one thing, and 
that “ English ” or “ Anglo-Saxon ” literature is another. 
In other words, the paper enables us to realize that 
there exist, side by side, two distinct literatures: that 
of America and that of Great Britain. Practically, 
each is sufficient for its own people; each contains all 
that is wanted in art, science, philosophy, history, divin- 
ity, and every other branch. But there is also a liter- 
ature which belongs to the whole of the English-speaking 
race —I cail it “ English” or “ Anglo-Saxon” on ac- 
count of the language, but I would rather call it Anglo- 
Celtic on account of the two races which most pro- 
foundly influence this literature. It is the supreme 
prize of the modern writer —a prize rarely achieved 
— to speak to the whole of the English-speaking peo- 
ples, whether of America, the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, or India. Never before in the 
history of the world has a writer had such a possible 
audience; never before has his possible influence been 
so deep, so wide, so far-reaching. 

May we not consider it an inestimable advantage that 
this part — the nobler part — of our literature should be 
drawn from two sources so widely apart, as regards 
that point of view, as Chicago and London ? 

Wa ter Besant. 

Hampstead, London, May 1, 1900. 


HONEY OR VINEGAR IN BOOK REVIEWS. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dat.) 

An old-fashioned acquaintance of mine complains 
that reading a modern Review leaves him with an un- 
pleasant sensation as of having dined wholly off honey. 
The book-reviewer of to-day is altogether too lenient, 
too considerate, too apologetic, too blandly deferential 
a creature to suit this reader’s robust taste. He laments 
the decay of that fine old spirit of ferocity which ani- 
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mated criticism in the palmy days when Jeffrey and his 
merry men used to fling themselves on an aspiring 
“ Laker” or “Cockney ” with the joy of an Iroquois 
scalping his victim, the fluency in insult of the late 
Mr. Brann. The most readable thing in the world, he 
thinks, is a merciless “ roast” of a new book — some- 
thing in the way of Macaulay’s flagellations of Croker 
and Robert Montgomery. Holding these opinions, this 
charitable soul was naturally much gratified the other 
day when a well-known critic proclaimed in print the 
present crying need of a Review conducted on the old 
savage Edinburgh lines. The article in which this 
opinion is aired smells, it is fair to say, suspiciously of 
paradox. But, at all events, what the writer of it ap- 
pears to think is wanted in these degenerate days of 
critical urbanity and super-abundant human kindness is 
a Review whose amiable specialty it shall be to damn 
and disparage, to thwart the “ booms ” of publishers, to 
clip the wings of aspiring young authors, to knock new- 
born reputations promptly on the head, and, in fine, to 
play in the world of current letters a part not unlike 
that played in politics by Marat’s L’Ami du Peuple. 

Now I, for one, should be very sorry to see a recru- 
descence in criticism of the spirit of “ Maga,” which 
was so largely a spirit of malice, not to say black- 
guardism, exercised by a parcel of spiteful scribblers 
against better men than themselves. An ill-natured 
reviewer who takes pleasure in saying things likely to 
wound the feelings and cloud the prospects of his author, 
seems to me about as respectable a person as the scamp 
who strews tacks on a cycle path. But deprecating 
a return to the old gall-and-wormwood style of criti- 
cism does not estop one from regretting a tendency in 
the modern Review to eschew fault-finding altogether 
and become a mere honey-pot. It can hardly be denied, 
I think, that the criticism of the modern reviewer is 
mostly of a sort that does more credit to his heart than 
his head. His eagerness to praise constantly impels 
him to over-praise —to lavish upon mediocrity terms 
that should be reserved for genius. I have often 
thought that the sanguine American lady who was 
gently taken to task by Matthew Arnold for asserting 
that excellence is ‘common and abundant” must have 
been a great reader of Reviews. The habit would easily 
account for her cheerful delusion. 

Perhaps, after all, a slight infusion into the honeyed 
sweetness of the new Review of the spice and vinegar of 
the old might not be unsalutary. W. RB. K. 

Pittsfield, Mass., May 10, 1900. 


DEATH OF A JAPANESE SCHOLAR AND 
EDUCATOR. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dr.) 

The recent death of Dr. Toyama, President of the 
Imperial University at Tokyo, is an event worthy of 
being chronicled in an American journal in view of his 
residence and education in the United States, as well as 
by reason of his distinguished position in literature, 
education, and public life in Japan. His study of En- 
glish, in which he later became so proficient, was begun 
at the early age of thirteen in his native land. He 
studied abroad twice: first in the sixties, when he was 
sent to London, and was the first, and at that time the 
only, Japanese student in that great metropolis; and 
second, in the seventies, when he pursued courses of 
study in Ann Arbor (Mich.) High School, graduating 
later from the University of Michigan. Returning 
to Japan, he entered upon a long service in the Imperial 
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University, Tokyo, of which he finally became President, 
In 1898 he served as Minister of Education for a few 
months in Marquis Ito’s short-lived Cabinet; and he 
was also a prominent member of the House of Peers, 
where he was known as a forcible and brilliant debater, 
It is, however, to his literary work that most genera! 
interest attaches. He is said by a leading Japanese 
journal to deserve very great credit for being “ the first 
to recognize the advantages which the Japanese 
might derive from a study of European models ”; and, 
in collaboration with others, he developed the Shin. 
taishisho, or “ Poetry of New Form,” which is properly 
said to mark “an epoch in the history of poetry in 
Japan.” This new style of poetry ignores the old short 
Nap gg ay tg the long poem to 
conditions. Dr. Toyama himself brought out 
& poem on the great earthquake of 1885, “which has 
not only great merit in itself, but occupies a unique 
position in Japanese literature.” This new school of 
poetry manifested its aspirations not only in original 
poems, but in translations from English verse. The 
latter include “ The Mariners of England,” “ Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” Gray’s “Elegy,” Longfellow’s 
“ Psalm of Life,” and four extracts from Shakespeare. 
Mr. Aston, in his “ History of Japanese Literature,” 
thus characterizes the style of this new school: “ Toyama 
and his colleagues, finding the ancient classical lan- 
guage unequal to the expression of the new ideas 
Netra. and largely unintelligible to a modern public, 
rankly adopted the ordinary written language of the day, 
which had hitherto been only used for popular poetry of 
the humblest pretensions. In their choice of themes, in the 
length of their poems, and in the general tone of thought, 
the influence of European models is plainly traceable.” 
Regarding the unification of the written and spoken 
languages of Japan —a measure so important to the 
future of that country —a recent number of that influ- 
ential newspaper, the “ Japan Mail,” says: “ It is really 
preposterous that a country should have two languages, 
one for writing and the other for speaking. The ques- 
tion bears incidentally on the position of women in 
Japan, for since the language used by men when dis- 
cussing any subject outside the daily routine approxi- 
mates to that of books and newspapers, it cannot be 
understood by a woman unless she has received an ex- 
traordinary education, and the result is that intellectual 
intercourse between the sexes becomes impossible.” 
The influence of Dr. Toyama on this and other measures 
of vital moment to Japanese progress and culture renders 
his loss a conspicuous one. Exnest W. CLEMENT. 
Tokyo, April 15, 1900. 








THE ABSORPTION OF LITERATURE. 


Great Master, whom disciples greet with awe, 

Throughout the toiling day your art is schooled 

To urge that man may govern life with law, 

And philosophic empires may be ruled : 

At dusk your eyes are strenuous no more ; 

Then unafraid I come; most lovingly 

I lay my head upon your arm; therefore, 

Knowing right well how clearly I shall see, 

Yearnings you picture far more precious, deep 

As fill the state foreknown of youth when led 

To gather First and Last within its sweep 

And with transcendence sweeten death’s dear dread. 

This proud faith then my happiness assures : 

Till death your thoughts are mine, and mine are yours. 
F. L. Taompson. 
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The Hew Books. 





In NORTHWESTERN HUNTING GROUNDS.* 


A book from the pen of that keen Nimrod, 
mountaineer, sportsman-naturalist, and very 
agreeable writer, Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman, 
is always sure of a welcome as broad as the 
section of the reading public its genre appeals 
to. We are not ourselves, we admit, thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the instinct which 
impels men like Mr. Grohman and our stren- 
nous Colonel Roosevelt to devote their allot- 
ment of leisure largely to hunting down and 
slaying the “ native burghers” of forest and 
plain. But there is this to be said for Mr. 
Grohman and his kind: that he is no less de- 
voted to the preservation than the killing of 
big game (paradoxical as it may seem), and 
that if we are to have any big game at all 
in this country worth mentioning twenty-five 
years hence it will be largely due to the efforts 
of the “‘ gentleman sportsman ”’ to prevent its 
extinction at the hands of the game-butcher, 
through game laws scientifically framed and 
properly enforced. Mr. Grohman has some 
wise words to say on this slighted theme of 
American game preservation which we com- 
mend to the special attention of those inter- 
ested. 

Mr. Grohman’s latest production, “ Fifteen 
Years’ Sport and Life in Western America 
and British Columbia,” is of rather miscella- 
neous content, embracing matter of interest not 
only to the amateur of wild life and the chase 
generally, but also to those in quest of practical 
information from an original source as to the 
conditions and outlook that confront the pio- 
neering settler or the investor in the raw North- 
west — Mr. Grohman’s knowledge in this order 
being derived from some stirring and pictur- 
esque, if not wholly satisfactory, experiences 
in the eighties as a land concessionnaire in the 
then virgin Kootenay region of British Colum- 
bia. The account of the author’s pioneering 
in Kootenay occupies about a quarter of the 
volume, and forms a lively and rather instruct- 
ive off-hand picture of frontier life, well 
seasoned with stories stirring or humorous, of 
which Mr. Grohman has an unfailing stock. 
To this section of the volume Mrs. Grohman 

*Firrzen Years’ Sport anv Lirgin the Hunting Grounds 

of Western America and British Columbia. : By W. A. 


Baillie-Grohman ; with a chapter by Mrs. Baillie-Grohman. 
Ilustrated. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








adds her mite in the shape of an amusing 
chapter on Chinese servants. Certain views 
of one of these pig-tailed domestics, devel- 
oped in the course of discussions with “ Missus 
Gloman”’ on questions more difficult even 
than those of frontier housekeeping, are worth 
quoting. 

«“« Why [said the author] do you take chickens and 
wine and cakes to the graves of your uncles, and then 
bring them back to Chinatown and eat them yourself ? 
You must know, as you eat them yourself, the things 
can be of no good to your dead relations.’ ‘You see,’ 
replied he quickly, taking up a cup, and holding it in 
front of a lamp so that a sharp shadow was thrown on 
the white tablecloth. ‘You see that,’ pointing to the 
shadow, ‘dead men all the same that, he eat all the 
same that (shadow) of food and wine, I this,’ flicking 
the cup with his finger; ‘if I no get all the same this, 
me die pretty soon quick.’ . . . ‘ Pull down the other 
blind, the sun is coming in.’ ‘ This morning I pull down 
one blind, sun look in that window, now he look in this 
window, bye and bye he look in another window, and 
then white man say sun he no walkee; he walkee all the 
time; white man heap liar.’” 

Mr. Grohman’s opening chapters are in his 
more familiar vein, and treat for the most part 
of sporting lore and adventure pure and sim- 
ple, under such captions as Travelling in the 
Western Hunting Grounds ; the Slaughter of 
Big Game and the Game Laws of America ; 
the Wapiti, its Antlers and its Chase (with 
illustrations taken from the now rare catalogue 
of the great American Trophy Show of 1887) ; 
the Antelope Goat of Pacific Slope Mountains ; 
the Moose, Caribou, and Deer of the Pacific 
Slope; the Bears and the Bison of North 
America ; the Salmon of the Pacific Coast. A 
special chapter is devoted to a quasi-scientific 
discussion of the seal and other fur-bearing 
animals of the Pacific Coast, and of the inter- 
national difficulties that have from time to 
time grown out of the pelt-hunting industry on 
the northwest coast. As to the Alaskan pur- 
chase, Mr. Grohman observes : 


“The million and a half sterling paid for Alaska in 
1867 secured to the United States the last remaining 
retreat of the pelt-bearing fera naturae on the globe. 


‘To pay for a territory nine times the size of England 


and Wales what we would expend upon two first-class 
inonclads, was not a bad bargain. A fraction less than 
a penny per acre permits a good many of them to con- 
sist of barren rocks or swamps, without making it a 
losing transaction. And when we hear that on two of 
its tiny islands, sixty square miles in extent — the famous 
Prybiloffs — Nature has created and is maintaining a 
unique mine of untold wealth, that has already more 
than repaid the Government dollar for dollar the mil- 
lions paid to Russia, the true character of astute Brother 
Jonathan’s last ‘Conquest by the Almighty Dollar’ 
begins to dawn upon one. If we add the further tri- 
fling detail that on another tiny isle there is a gold mine 
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that has already produced more gold than the whole 
country cost, our admiration for America’s commercial 
wisdom is only increased. . . . What a profitable 
investment the purchase of Alaska has proved to be 
for the United States is shown by the fact that in the 
twenty-one years (1870-90) the rent and taxes of the 
Prybiloffs amounted to £1,250,000 and the duties on 
the returning dressed skins” (almost the entire Pry- 
biloff catch goes to England for dressing, and about 
half of it returns to this country and is heavily taxed 
on entry), “amounting to over one million sterling, 
brought the total up to £2,250,000. Verily a famous 
purchase!” 

After giving an interesting sketch of the 
history of the pelt-hunting industry in Alaska, 
including a description of the Prybiloff rook- 
eries (one is tempted to ask, with David Cop- 
perfield’s aunt, “ Why rookery ?”) during the 
breeding season, Mr. Grohman goes on to de- 
scribe and discuss pelagic sealing, and to give 
his opinion touching certain vexed questions 
which the industry has given rise to. That 
pelagic or open-sea sealing is, as American 
authorities contend, infinitely more wasteful 
than the leisurely abattoir-like methods of 
killing pursued at the rookeries, where only 
animals of suitable age and sex are taken, he 
has no manner of doubt ; and the facts he ad- 
duces certainly seem more than sufficient to 
bear out his conclusion. The waste of pelagic 
sealing is the necessary result of haste, of poor 
marksmanship *(a large percentage of wounded 
animals escaping capture to die a lingering 
death later on), and of conditions that prevent 
deliberate and accurate selection of victims — 
many breeding females being uselessly and 
wastefully slaughtered. To the plea that 
defends pelagic sealing as being the more 
“ sportsman-like ” method, Mr. Grohman re- 
plies with a sportsman’s indignation and a rea- 
sonable man’s disdain : ; 


“One plea advanced by those blindly favoring the 
British case, which otherwise is such a preéminently 
sound and just one, is particularly unfortunate. When 
condemning the land killing as conducted on the rook- 
eries as ‘rank butchery,’ as ‘a revolting destruction of 
animal life,’ ‘as cruel as it is unsportsmanlike,’ ‘slaugh- 


ter of animals without giving them a chance for their . 


lives,’ ete., one can only shake one’s head in indignation 
at such unreasonable special pleading. Even some of 
those voicing their authoritative opinions in the Blue 
Book pander, one regrets to see, to this inhuman plead- 
ing. Par. 610 says: ‘The accusation of butchery laid 
against those who take the seals on shore cannot be 
brought against this pelagic method of killing the seal, 
which is really hunting’ (save the mark!) ‘as distin- 
guished from slaughter, and in which the animal has 
what may be described as a fair sporting chance for its 


* An entry in the log-book of the sealer “‘ Ange! Dolly” 
reads: *‘ Issued to-day to my boats 300 rounds of ammuni- 
tion ; all expended, and got one sealskin.”’ 








life’ Was ever more mischievous nonsense written? 
Does it not stand to reason that the method which 
eliminates all chances of (1) a lingering death from 
wounds, (2) that spares all females, (3) that prevents all 
avoidable waste of life, (4) that kills in a merciful way 
only those animals that are best suited for the uses to 
which their pelt is put and that can best be spared in 
the economy of seal life, is a better and more humane 
method than one which fails to regard any one of these 
important considerations? One might just as well 
argue that, instead of putting our cattle to a speedy 
and painless death, we should turn them loose in a 
deep lake and shoot them or wound them from un- 
steady boats, letting those that are not killed instantly 
die a slow death and sink out of sight. There is no 
more reason for depriving a steer of a ‘fair sporti 
chance for its life’ than a bachelor seal when its skin is 
at its best.” 


The preservation of the fur seal is, Mr. 
Grohman thinks, more feasible than that of 
any other wild animal. 

“ With a birth-rate of about 143,000, as estimated 
by the most recent and entirely trustworthy examina- 
tion by Professors D’Arcy Thompson for the British 
and Starr Jordan for the United States Government, it 
is surely possible to insure the perpetuation of the race; 
while £100,000 would, it is said, amply indemnify the 
Canadians for completely ceasing pelagic sealing.” 

It will be gratifying to sportsmen to know 
that so high an authority as Mr. Grohman does 
not at all agree with those writers who reach 
the mournful conclusion that American hunt- 
ing grounds are, in respect of big game, virtu- 
ally “shot out.” Prince Wied, writing sixty- 
five years ago, deplored the disappearance of 
bighorn and wapiti, while a more recent visitor, 
Lord Dunraven (he of “ concealed ballast” 
memory, we suppose) writes: “ An English- 
man going to the States or to British American 
territory for big game shooting, and for noth- 
ing else, is sure nowadays to be disappointed.” 
Says Mr. Grohman : 

“ Both were right so far as the country they passed 
through was concerned, both were wrong in their gener- 
alizations. There are even to-day countries, the size of 
small kingdoms, in British North America into which 
no hunting party ever penetrated, and where the frying- 
pan’s capacity of a few prospectors has, so far, meas- 
ured the destruction of game; countries where moose, 
earibou, and antelope-goat are still unfamiliar with the 
sight of white-skinned human beings. . . . I enjoyed 
unrivalied sport in years subsequent to the period when 
the author of the ‘Great Divide’ expressed such 4 
pessimistic view, and that concerning localities not 4 
hundred miles west of the country through which he 
passed.” 

Mr. Grohman shows much appreciation of 
the humor, as well as the humors, of the Far 
West, especially of the “tall stories” charac 
teristic of that land where, proverbially, “ talk 
is cheap and lies are worth nothing.” One of 
the “tallest” of the stories, taken from 4 
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Western newspaper, may be subjoined as a 
close to our quotations. 

«A wonderful fish is becoming numerous in Goose 
Lake. It is called by some the ‘ greenback ’ fish, for it 
js certainly an inflationist. It has the power to fill itself 
with air until it becomes very much like a round ball. 
Of evenings about sundown they may be seen playing 
on the surface of the water. They will swell up by 
taking in the air, and the wind will blow them over the 
lake. They reflect all the colors of the rainbow, and 
when sporting over the lake are a grand sight. A 
hunter several weeks ago saw a crane swallow one of 
these fish when in its normal condition, but before the 
erane had got fifty feet above the lake the fish had 
taken in enough air to explode the crane, which, at the 
sound of a report like that of a gun, flew all to atoms, 
and the fish came lightly down on the water, no worse 
off for the short ride in the air. The fish is a great 
curiosity, never having been found, I believe, in other 
waters.” 

What a fine item that would have made for 
Doctor Goldsmith ! * 

Mr. Grohman qualifies the title of his book 
by stating in the preface that he did not live 
for fifteen consecutive years on the Pacific 
Slope. He spent the greater part of each of 
fifteen years there, his first four or five visits 
being devoted exclusively to big game shooting. 
The natural grandeur and ample promise of 
the magnificent domain to the west of the 
Rockies are glowingly and picturesquely de- 
scribed, for, it is fair to say, Mr. Grohman 
views nature with the eye of a lover and an 
artist, and not merely with that of a hunter, 
and as an arena for the sportsman. In point 
of literary quality this latest production of Mr. 
Grohman’s is hardly up to the level of one or 
two of its predecessors, the delightful «« Sport 
of the Alps” for example; but in spite of its 
occasional lapses of style it is in the main 
crisply and pleasantly written, and is packed 
with information on points as to which the 
author is a recognized authority. The book is 
handsomely made and copiously illustrated. 
The frontispiece, a fine photo-process plate, 
shows the author seated contemplatively in his 
study at Schloss-Matzen, surrounded by tro- 
phies of his gun, notably the superb wapiti head 
familiar to readers of English and Continental 
illustrated sporting journals. While this noble 
head is doubtless a source of much pride to 
Mr. Grohman, it should also, we should say, 
form something of a thorn in his conscience. 

E. G. J. 
*“*Tn his ‘Animated Nature’ he relates with faith and per- 
fect gravity all the most absurd ‘ies which he could find in 
books of travels about gigantic Patagonians, monkeys that 
preach sermons, nightingales that repeat long conversations. 
“If he can tell a horse from a cow,’ said Johnson, ‘ that is the 
extent of his knowledge of zodlogy.’ ’’— Macaulay. 








THREE GREAT CHAMPIONS OF 
FREEDOM.* 


With the publication of the three volumes 
telling of the lives of Chase, Sumner, and 
Adams, the collection of short biographies 
called the “ American Statesmen Series” is 
complete. A carefully prepared index-volume 
is promised, which will make the thirty-one 
distinct books a connected whole, and will 
vastly enhance their value to the student of 
American history, who has already learned to 
esteem them of much importance in a consid- 
eration of the varied political problems which 
have attended the development of the United 
States. 

The three men studied in the volumes now 
at hand have many traits in common. Each 
was an individual of marked personality, firm 
in conviction and fearless in action. Each one, 
despite many reasons which might have per- 
suaded to the contrary decision, broke away 
from old political associations and joined the 
forces of the “* Conscience ” voters of the North, 
when the slavery question was the burning one 
of the day. And when the “ irrepressible con- 
flict ” finally came, each one contributed a most 
important part to the history of his country. 

The place of Mr. Chase is fairly shown by 
Professor Hart in these words : 

* At first an obscure member of a little group of 
anti-slavery politicians, he came to something like 
headship of that party in the campaign of 1848. He 
was the first efficient anti-slavery senator, and in his 
management of the opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill showed great qualities as a parliamentary leader. 
He came forward as secretary of the treasury in the 
midst of Chaos, and made suggestions and developed 
financial ideas which may have been imperfect, but 
which were so clear and definite that Congress was com- 
pelled to adopt most of them. Almost single-handed, 
he began the attack upon the sixteen hundred state 
banks, which were the entrenched fortresses of a vicious 
sytem, and compelled both bankers and congressmen to 
accept a better scheme. More than any other man, he 
seized upon the conditions of the Civil War as leading 
straight to the legal and political freedom of the negro, 
and to him more than to anyone else is due that system 
of negro suffrage which he advocated, not because he 
thought it was ideal, but because he saw no half-way 
place in giving to the negro his long-usurped rights. 
In his latest years he well used his opportunity to 
stand for the principle of limited powers, as against 
the conception of a sovereign legislature, both in the 
State and in the Union.” 


The quotation indicates the importance of 
the part played by Mr. Chase, and also shows 


*Satmon P, Cuasz, by Albert Bushnell Hart. CHARuEs. 
Francis Apams, by Charles Francis Adams. CHARLES 
Sumner, by Moorfield Storey. (American Statesmen Series.) 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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the three well-defined periods of his life: that 
of the leadership of anti-slavery forces in the 
West, that of the secretaryship of the Treas- 
ury, and that of the judgeship. Mr. Hart has 
followed these lines of division, half the volume 
being taken with the first period up to the time 
of Mr. Lincoln’s election. The situation in the 
Middle West is shown to have been a very 
interesting one, and the forces at work, espe- 
cially in Ohio, were many, all tending strongly 
to influence a man of Mr. Chase’s personality 
to join hands with the friends of the slave. 
The chapters devoted to cabinet membership, 
including the straining of relations with the 
President, and to the problems of Reconstruc- 
tion as they came before the Supreme Court, 
are full of important suggestions ; but the early 
parts of the narration perhaps deserve more 
notice, because they deal with less familiar 
themes. The faults of Mr. Chase are clearly 
set forth, notably those which cropped out in 
connection with his hopes for the presidency. 
The illumination of history through biography 
has been Mr. Hart’s evident purpose, rather 
than the setting forth of personal details, which 
might have made the volume easier reading, 
but at the sacrifice of a prevailing method of 
historical writing. 

By far the most interesting narrative of the 
three under consideration is that concerning 
Charles Francis Adams. It does not cover so 
large a period as that of the other two states- 
men, Chase and Sumner. One paragraph sums 
up this period thus: 

“The active public life of Mr. Adams practically 
ended, as he had surmised it might, with the Geneva 
arbitration. It had extended over just thirteen years. 
It covered the whole period of the Civil War, including 
the process of Reconstruction; and he was, in all re- 
spects, singularly happy in the share of the work allotted 
to him. It was important; it was work for which he 
was by nature peculiarly adapted; it was done amid 
congenial surroundings; it was complete; and it was 
successful. A public man could ask for nothing more. 
The contentions in which he was engaged were of sur- 
passing magnitude, and involved momentous conse- 
quences; they extended through a long period of time; 
they were carried on wholly with foreign nations; and 
in their conduct he came in collision with some of the 
foremost of European public men. Yet his success was 
as final as it was complete and unquestioned. When 
he landed in New York on November 13, 1872, he had 
a right to exclaim, as he did,‘ Io Triumphe ! ’ for every 
issue between Great Britain and the United States 
growing out of the great Civil War was either definitely 
settled, or was in course of early settlement. His work 
was done; and done thoroughly.” 

The issues with whose discussion Mr. Adams 
was intimately associated were those connected 
with the treatment accorded to Confederate 





representatives in England, the Trent Affair, 
General Butler’s famous Order at New Orleans, 
the Cotton Famine, the question of recognition 
of the Confederacy, the Emancipation Pro. 
clamation, the Alabama case and the Laird 
Rams, and the Geneva Award ; some attention 
being paid also to the attitude of France toward 
the diplomatic questions of the day. It is ex. 
tremely interesting and suggestive to look at 
these matters from the point of view of one 
who was in a foreign country at the time, 
charged with the welfare of his native land, 
and yet having for his guidance neither a clear 
knowledge of affairs at home, nor a definite 
understanding of the workings of the mind of 
the Secretary of State. Oftentimes, in the ab- 
sence of information, the ambassador of the 
United States had to grope blindly. It was 
very fortunate for the country that Mr. Adams 
was a man of prudence and good sense, else 
some rash step might have precipitated the 
trouble which above all it was his particular 
duty at that time to prevent. The slowness of 
means of communication very probably saved 
the Union from serious difficulty with England; 
and no one can read this short story of Mr. 
Adams’s experience during the Civil War with- 
out understanding the great change which has 
necessarily come over diplomacy since the lay- 
ing of the Atlantic cable and the introduction 
of other improvements in the methods of speedy 
communication. The corrective value of the 
account of the work of Mr. Adams in connec- 
tion with an examination of Mr. Seward’s 
career as Secretary of State will be readily 
appreciated by the reader of this little book; 
and all will wish for a speedy publication of the 
promised larger work, which is to include the 
various letters and papers of Mr. Adams. In 
a study of father by son, especially of an Adams 
by an Adams, a tendency to overestimation 
might be expected ; but such a charge cannot 
lie against this book. The treatment is candid 
and fair, and the general impression made upon 
the reader is that this will rank among the best 
of the monographs contained in the ‘American 
Statesmen Series.” If there was to be criticism 
of the style employed, it might attach to the 
constant use of illustrations from card-playing, 
which are so numerous as to be almost offensive. 

Two brief paragraphs from the life of Charles 
Sumner will indicate the ideas of the author 
regarding the place of the third of the three 
friends of freedom. 


“Charles Sumner was a great man in his absolute 
fidelity to principle, his clear perception of what his 
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country needed, his unflinching courage, his perfect 
sincerity, his persistent devotion to duty, his indiffer- 
ence to selfish considerations, his high scorn of anything 

or mean. He was essentially simple to the end, 
brave, kind, and pure. In his prime he was a very elo- 
quent speaker, and his unbending adherence to the 
highest morality gave him insight and power in dealing 
with great questions and a strong hold upon the moral 
forces of the country. . . . From the time he entered 
public life till he died, he was a strong force constantly 
working for righteousness. He had absolute faith in 
the principles of free government as laid down in the 

Declaration of Independence, and he gave his life to 
secure their practical recognition. They were not to 
him glittering generalities, but ultimate, practical 
truths, and in this faith Lincoln and Sumner were one. 
To Sumner more than to any single man, except pos- 
sibly Lincoln, the colored race owes its emancipation 
and such measure of equal rights as it now enjoys. To 
Sumner more than to any single man the whole country 
owes the prevention of war with England and France 
when such a war would have meant the disruption of 
the Union.” 

Mr. Sumner entered the Senate in 1851, 
and soon indicated very clearly the position he 
was to take in the impending crisis. His illness 
as a result of the Brooks assault took him 
abroad, and the great part of his life-work was 
done after he returned to his seat in the Senate 
in December, 1859. Mr. Storey claims for 
him an influence in connection with the Trent 
affair which is not recognized at all by Mr. 
Adams,— and, indeed, taking these three books 
together, one finds a number of cases where 
the relative claims of Chase and Sumner, or 
Sumner and Adams, seem to overlap, and to 
need sifting by comparative study. But the 
efforts in behalf of the negro do not need denial 
or limitation. What Mr. Sumner accomplished 
may be indicated by quotation from his letter 
to the Duchess of Argyle, dated July 4, 1864. 

“Congress will disperse to-day, having done several 
good things: (1) all fugitive slave acts have been re- 
pealed; (2) all acts sustaining the traffic in slaves on 
the coast from one domestic port to another have been 
repealed, so that now there is no support of slavery in 
our statute-book; (3) the railroads here in Washington 
have been required to admit colored persons into their 
carriages; (4) greatest of all in practical importance, 
the rule of evidence excluding colored testimony in the 
United States courts has been abolished. All these 
measures are now the law of the land. They were all 
introduced and pressed by myself.” 

_ Mr. Sumner took many positions, in his later 
life, which angered his former friends and led 
to estrangements from those with whom he 
had often worked in harmony. It is possible 
that Mr. Storey has unduly emphasized the 
importance of his hero in these connections. 
But the many intricate and perplexing prob- 
lems of Reconstruction days are discussed with 
sustained interest, so that this volume will be 





used frequently by students who desire to get 
information and suggestion about them. 

In fine, here are three studies of three 
great Americans who had much to do with 
making the history of their country in a time 
of grave national peril. The volumes meet a 
positive want. There have been biographies 
of Chase and Sumner, but they were written 
some time ago, and were without that fine dis- 
crimination which is marked in these books, 
which are written according to later historical 
methods, and will be respected because in them 
mere eulogy gives place to sober and thought- 
ful consideration of great national problems 
reflected in the lives of a nation’s great men. 


Francis WAYLAND SHEPARDSON. 








ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND MEN.* 


To the American, still floating in a hetero- 
geneous and various national life devoid of 
great centres of interest and incapable of habit- 
ual concert of action with many of his fellows, 
the compactness and solidarity of the national 
life of England is a constant wonder. . An aris- 
tocratic government conspires with geograph- 
ical conditions to make this possible, with con- 
comitant age and settled institutions; but the 
surprise with which the American realizes the 
almost literal truth that everyone in England 
worth knowing knows everyone else worth 
knowing, is never ceasing, and not without a 
tinge of envy. 

Such books as these under consideration 
show how great a part the two ancient English 
universities play in this unification of men and 
ideas. Mr. J. Willis Clark, registrary of the 
University of Cambridge, in a series of brief 
biographies commemorates ten men of his uni- 
versity with a complete understanding of and 
sympathy with their lives and aims which is in 
itself proof of the intimacy referred to. These 
articles include accounts of William Whewell, 
master of Trinity ; Connop Thirlwall, bishop 
of St. David’s; Richard Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton); Edward Henry Palmer, 
professor of Arabic in Cambridge, most cruelly 
murdered in the Arabian desert by Bedouins ; 
Francis Maitland Balfour, first professor of 
animal morphology at Cambridge, lost in an 

*Oxtp Frienps at CAMBRIDGE AND ELsEWHERE. By 
J. Willis Clark, M.A. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Frvz Great Oxrorp Leapsrs. By the Rev. Aug. B. 
Donaldson, M.A. New York: The Macmillan Co, 


Passaces 1x A WanperinG Lire. By Thomas Arnold, 
M.A. London: Edward Arnoid. 
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Alpine accident ; Henry Bradshaw, librarian at 
Cambridge; William Hepworth Thompson, 
successor to Whewell as master of Trinity ; 
Coutts Trotter, vice-master of Trinity ; Richard 
Okes, provost of King’s College and vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge University ; and Henry 
Richards Luard, also a registrary of Cam- 
bridge University. To these is added an ap- 
preciation of the life and work of Richard 
Owen, the only one of the group not thoroughly 
identified with Cambridge, from which institu- 
tion, indeed, he only received an honorary de- 
gree. Such work as this, some of it brought 
forward by way of a review of a biography of 
the person commemorated and some of it by 
way of obituary notice following close upon 
death, lacks the formality and heaviness which 
attends the preparation of too many memoirs, 
and may be said to represent at its best that 
sort of publicly intimate account of a life which 
does away with the possibilities of such mis- 
haps as befell Carlyle’s memory at the hands 
of Froude. 

Of a different nature — since Mr. Clark is 
concerned with all manner of activities, polit- 
ical, popular, and scientific as well —is the 
Rev. Mr. Donaldson’s “ Five Great Oxford 
Leaders.” The five include John Keble, John 
Henry Newman, Edward Bouverie Pusey, 
Henry Parry Liddon, and Richard William 
Church. As is to be expected from so august 
a list of theologians, the work becomes a per- 
sonal history of the Oxford movement which 
brought the Church of England into possession 
of many long foregone uses and doctrines in 
the nature of a more Catholic feeling. The 
book as a whole revolves about its central figure, 
that of Dr. Pusey, in whose life alone is the 
detail furnished which brings the others into 
connection with it, chronologically and in other 
respects. Here too is that animating spirit of 
broad comprehension which adds so greatly to 
the value of Mr. Clark’s work. The Rev. Mr. 
Donaldson is a part of the time he interprets 
so vividly, and he fairly makes the past, living 
in the successors of the five men, live in the 
present with them. In more places than one, 
the feeling of his pages amounts to tenderness 
and beautiful affection. 

More points of resemblance exist between 
the two books just discussed than with the 
third, Mr. Thomas Arnold’s “‘ Passages in a 
Wandering Life”; yet between this last and 
its predecessors there are more points of re- 
semblance than of difference, and the dramatis 
persone of the three, so to speak, are much 











the same. Mr. Arnold is the second son of 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby, — his elder brother, 
Matthew, having been born December 24, 1822, 
and himself November 30, 1823, and the por- 
trait of the author here used as frontispiece 
showing a marked personal likeness. But Mr. 
Arnold became a wanderer on the face of the 
earth soon after his graduation from Univer. 
sity College, Oxford ; seeking occupation in 
New Zealand, where he led a life in the forest 
remote from civilization for a time ; then pass- 
ing over to Tasmania to become, like his more 
famous brother, an inspector of schools, a posi- 
tion he soon lost through his union with the 
Church of Rome ; then to Dublin, to accept the 
chair of literature in the newly founded uni- 
versity there, and to labor under John Henry 
Newman for six years ; then to Oxford to prepare 
pupils for admission to the university, alternat- 
ing his residence there with life in Dublin after 
an appointment as fellow of the Royal University 
in the Irish capital ; and finally, since the death 
of Mrs. Arnold in 1888, to roam about through 
Europe at intervals, writing betimes and ad- 
vancing the cause of his Church. 

The book which tells all these things is not so 
well unified as might be expected, but is often en- 
tertaining and never without interest,— whether 
the author is telling of his experiences at the 
antipodes, defending his ideas of what a Catholic 
university ought to be, or enjoying a sly jest at 
the church of his fathers, as in this anecdote: 

“Monckton Milnes was strolling on the beach at 
Jaffa, when a boat arrived conveying some distinguished 
strangers. These were the new Dcatinndadiien 
bishop Dr. Alexander, who had come to take possession 
of the see of Jerusalem, and the members of his family. 
The Greeks on the shore, whose language is the lingua 
Franca of debased Italian commonly spoken in Syria, 
watched the landing with the greatest interest. The 
shovel hat, correct Episcopal attire, and knee-breeches 
of the bishop, who was the first to land, impressed them 

tly. ‘ Veseovo! Vescovo! ’ they cried out in admira- 
tion. Mrs. Alexander followed. The Greeks were 
puzzled, but being informed by some one that this was 
the bishop’s wife, they shouted, but in a lower key, 
‘ Vescova! Vescova!’ Finally, four or five children of 
various ages came up the beach after their mother. 
Ascertaining who these were also, the Greeks threw up 
their hands in unbounded astonishment, exclaiming, 
* Vescovini! Vescovini!’” 
The “ Bishop,” “ Bishopess,” and “ all the little 
Bishops ” of the story were the more wonderful 
to the Greeks because of the Episcopate of the 
Greco-Russian Church being recruited exclu- 
sively from the monastic orders. 

Mr. Arnold discloses an agreeable person- 
ality in his book, and is an acquaintance one 
feels glad to have made. Woarrace RICE. 
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THE CLIMAX OF MASPERO’s ORIENTAL 
HIsTORY.* 


The third and last volume of Professor Mas- 

’s great “ Histoire Ancienne des Peuples 

de l’Orient ” appears in its English dress under 
the unconventional title of “The Passing of 
the Empires.” This, with the two preceding 
volumes, “* The Dawn of Civilization ” (1894 ) 
and “ The Struggle of the Nations” (1897), 
give us the most scholarly, the most popular for 
its compass, the most complete, and the best 
up-to-date history of the peoples of the ancient 
Orient yet produced. Professor Maspero’s sci- 
entific methods, his command of the literature 
of his subject, and his power of popularization, 
have made this work of indispensable value 
both to the history-specialist and to more ad- 
vanced students and readers of ancient history. 

The first two volumes in English dress were 
provocative of sharp criticism because the au- 
thor’s views of biblical criticism had not been 
faithfully transferred and represented. The 
present volume appears not to be subject to 
such strictures. Indeed, the committee of the 
English publishing society assumes no respon- 
sibility for the positions taken by the author 
on biblico-critical matters. 

This third volume covers a period of over 
five hundred years, and the years most eventful 
for the kingdoms of Israel and for the great 
nations who swayed their sceptre over these 
kingdoms. This half-millennial period saw the 
decline and fall of the great civilizations located 
on the Euphrates and the Tigris in the East, 
and on the Nile in the West, before the invin- 
cible arms of the Greek. This period, too, sur- 
passes all others in the abundance of its avail- 
‘able original historical documents, found in the 
temples, tombs, and mounds of the Orient. 
The abundance, importance, and scope of these 
inscriptions, and the readiness with which they 
yield to the efforts of the translator, have made 
this section of ancient oriental history pecu- 
liarly new and attractive. The continuity of 
the history and its character, as illustrative of 
Israel’s times and life, present special claims 
upon the attention of students of biblical lore. 

Professor Maspero treats this stretch of time 
and its body of events in seven comprehensive 
chapters, as follows: I., The Assyrian Revival 

* Tue Passine or THE Empress, 850 B. C. r0 330 B.C. By 
G. Maspero, Professor at the College of France. Edited by 
A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. Translated 
by M. L. McClure, Member of the Committee of the Egypt 


Exploration Fund. With maps, three colored plates, and 
numerous illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 








and the Struggle for Syria ; II., Tiglath-pileser 
III. and the Organization of the Assyrian 
Empire, 745-722 B. C.; ILI., Sargon and Sen- 
nacherib (722-681); IV., Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal ; V., The Medes and the Second 
Chaldean Empire; VI., The Iranian Con- 
quest, and VII., The Last Days of the Old 
Eastern World. Each chapter is preceded by 
an analysis, without, however, any indication 
of the pagination referred to. This deficiency 
is somewhat relieved by the fact that the head- 
line of the right-hand page names the theme 
discussed on that and adjoining pages. 

Although not a recognized Assyriologist, the 
author has fully utilized the valuable material 
furnished by this department of research. He 
has scanned the whole horizon of learning 
within his period of study. The evidence of 
his wide research, and the proof of the truth- 
fulness of his statements, are found in the ful- 
ness of the footnotes, often swollen, though in 
finer type, to one-third and occasionally to more 
than one-half of a page. This critical and 
bibliographical material is the scholar’s pride 
and a precious possession, but it is the disturber 
of the peace of mind of the conscientious pop- 
ular reader. A careful examination of several 
sections of the work reveal the author’s wise 
discrimination in the selection and marshalling 
of his facts. He has constructed the narrative 
with due regard to the amount and kind of 
available material, and has produced in proper 
proportions an interesting, connected, and lucid 
history. 

Questions of biblical criticism properly re- 
ceive slight attention. Where they touch the 
historical narrative, however, somewhat more 
would be expected. Belshazzar, for instance, 
is noticed as a son of Nabonidus (p. 685), but 
the question of his identity with the character 
in the book of Daniel is passed over in silence. 
It is evident from the few statements made 
that the author is progressive in his views, and 
is not retarded by any immovable prepossession 
in his interpretation of the facts of biblical and 
contemporaneous history. The author’s com- 
prehensive grasp of his subject, his masterful 
method of arraying his facts, his transparency 
of style, and his candor and fairness in argu- 
ment, will heartily commend the work to the 
mind of every reader. 

The annual output or outcome of excavations 
in the East is so great that the final word of 
to-day may be superseded to-morrow. The firs 
two volumes of this great work should be sup- 
plemented already by the latest finds in Tello, 
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Susa, Armenia, and Egypt. The last word 
cannot be spoken until all discoveries cease. 
Scholars will remember, and all readers will 
learn, that even this best up-to-date history of 
the Orient, encyclopedic and authoritative as 
it is, must be supplemented and modified by 
subsequent discoveries. The work is profusely 
illustrated with elegant drawings made by the 
artists Faucher-Gudin and Boudier, which add 
greatly to the pleasure and profit of the reader. 


Ina M. Price. 








- RECENT FICTION.* 


“Among the works of every writer of fiction 
there are generally one or two that owe their being 
to some haunting thought, long communed with — 
a thought which has at last found living shape in 
some story of deed or passion.” These words are 
placed in the forefront of Mr. Egerton Castle’s 
latest and most ambitious romance, “ The Light of 
Searthey.” This book, he goes on to tell us, is his 
“ dream-child,” the “one nearer his heart than all 
the rest.” Knowing the charm of Mr. Castie’s work, 
its pathos and its passion, its tenderness and its dar- 
ing invention, such introductory phrases as these 
set high our anticipations — we expect all the ro- 
mantic glamour and full-blooded charm of “ Young 
April” and “ The Pride of Jennico,” and something 
more as well, something deeper and more inti- 
mate. In this we are not disappointed. Both 
the setting and the execution of the story are 


*Tue Licut or Scartuey. A Romance. By Egerton 
Castie. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Savrota. A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. By 
— Spencer Churchill. New York: Longmans, Green, 

Tas Gentieman Pensioner. A Romance of the Year 
1569. By Albert Lee. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Onz Queen Trivmenant. By Frank Mathew. New 
York: John Lane. 

Yuoman Fieetrwoop. By M. E, Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell). New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tue Encuantsr. By U. L. Silberrad. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

Resurrection. A Novel. By Leo Tolstoy. Translated 
by Mrs. Louise Maude. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tae Kyicurs or tae Cross. First Half. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah Cur- 
tin. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

Tue Poor Pirvrocrats. By Maurus Jokai. Translated 
from the Hungarian by R. Nisbet Bain. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Co. 

Dests or Honor. By Maurus Jokai. Translated from 
the Hungarian by Arthur B. Yolland. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Co. 

Tas Warre Terror. By Félix Gras. Translated from 
the Provengal by Catherine A. Janvier. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. , 

Sarnacossa. A Story of Spanish Valor. By B. Perez 
Galdos. Translated from the Spanish by Minna Caroline 
Smith. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 











highly successful in their appeal to the intelligence 


and the sympathies. The scene is the England 
of nearly a century ago— more than a century 
ago at the outset, for the first scenes are 

in the time of the French Terror, and the elosi 
episodes have to do with the events of the Hundred 
Days. The story is not, however, as one might 
infer from these facts, concerned other than inci- 
dentally with French history. Scarthey is on the 
coast of Lancashire, and the hero is an Englishman, 
although the heroines — for there are two, mother 
and daughter— are Frenchwomen. The former, 
loved by the hero with all the reckless passion of 
youth, is the victim of a Republican noyade ; the 
latter, who comes unexpectedly into his life a score 
of years later, is equally beloved, with the more 
restrained but really richer passion of ripened man- 
hood. There is one jarring note in the romance. 
It is not found in the difficulty of making the love 
for the daughter appear natural for a man in whom 
the fires of passion seemed to have been long 
burned out —this difficulty is triumphantly sar. 
mounted. It is found rather in an escapade of the 
later heroine, for which we are wholly unprepared, 
and which does not accord with her character as 
previously revealed. We cannot quite reconcile 
ourselves to this sudden transformation ; it seems 
like an evil dream rather than a possible actuality. 
But this one defect does not greatly mar our enjoy- 
ment of the book as a whole, which is picturesque 
in treatment and flushed with color. The characters 
are firmly and clearly drawn, and their creator has 
imparted to them the unmistakable breath of life. 

Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill’s “ Savrola ” was 
published as a serial three years ago, and now ap- 
pears in book form. It is described as “a tale of 
the Revolution in Laurania,” and is a romance of 
the familiar “Zenda” type. The Republic of 
Laurania would be difficult to locate upon the map. 
It is a Mediterranean state, possessing a fleet and 
colonial interests in South Africa. Its President 
has ruled as a dictator for several years, and the 
people are restless. The revolution of which this 
story tells us is of the social democratic type, and ends 
with the death of the tyrant, and the union of his 
beautiful widow with the leader of the revolt. The 
story is rather dull at first, and its movement slow; 
but the pace becomes quickened about midway in 
the volume, and there is no lack of excitement to- 
ward the close. 

“ The Gentleman Pensioner,” by Mr. Albert Lee, 
is a romance of the conventional pattern, filled with 
heroic emprise and desperate peril. It tells of the 
period in the reign of Elizabeth when the Cathciic 
plot was ripening, and called for the most energetic 
measures on the part of the Queen. An important 
message is entrusted to one of the Queen’s servants, 
to be delivered into the hands of General Hunsdon. 
Since this message contains the plan of campaign 
against the conspirators, they seek by every means 
in their power to gain possession of it before it can 
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be delivered. The adventures of the messenger, 
and his successful performance of the task com- 
mitted to him, make up the whole story. The Queen 
of Scots figures incidentally in the closing chapters, 
and her removal to a place of safety eventually 
thwarts the rebellious Catholics. The story is well 
told, and the author deserves especial praise for 
knowing when to step in the invention of new perils 
for the hero, and of other familiar devices for 
« prolonging the agony ” at critical junctures. Few 
writers of the sort of book in question have ever 
learned this lesson. 

“One Queen Triumphant,” by Mr. Frank Ma- 
thew, is another romance of the same period, the 
seene being placed only a few years later, and con- 
cerned especially with the Babington plot and the 
execution of Mary Stuart. The hero is a soldier 
of fortune, steadfast in his allegiance to Elizabeth, 
although his loyalty is sorely taxed by his sympa- 
thies for the unfortunate Queen of Scots. The 
heroine is no other than the child of Mary Stuart 
and Bothwell, supposed to have died in the hour of 
her birth. But the heroine in this case counts for 
little, since the rival queens occupy the foreground, 
and claim most of the interest of the readers. The 
figures of Burleigh, Walsingham, and Leicester take 
conspicuous places in the narrative, and illustrate, 
as well as those of Elizabeth and Mary, the author’s 
really remarkable powers of character delineation. 
For this romance is far more dramatic than most 
works of the class to which it belongs; it is con- 
cerned with character quite as much as with plot, 
and mere narrative, so comparatively easy of exe- 
cution, gives place to animated dialogue, which few 
writers of historical fiction know how to manage. 
Very much out of the ordinary is this reconstruc- 
tion of a fascinating chapter of history, and not 
more than one book of its sort out of a score achieves 
a like degree of excellence. 

“ Yeomsn Fleetwood,” by Mrs. Francis Blundell, 
is a novel of English life in the days of the Re- 
gency, and has for its hero a prosperous tiller of 
the soil, possessed of a remarkably simple and up- 
right character. He is, indeed, almost the only 
person in the narrative who inspires our sympathy, 
for the remaining characters are representatives of 
county families, and the distinction of caste between 
Fleetwood and the others is made the leading mo- 
tive of the tale. The snobbishness of all the other 
people concerned makes them very disagreeable, 
and even the heroine, lovable as she is in most re- 
spects, has to struggle with her prejudices for a 
long time before she can become reconciled to a 
union with the man who has won her heart. It 
seems to us that this note of class prejudice is a 
little forced, even for the times in which the scene 
is laid, for it is difficult to believe that people of any 
breeding at all would be capable of the sort of vul- 
garity which distinguishes most of the characters in 
their treatment of the hero. The scene in which 
the heroine, after the clandestine wedding upon 





which she has herself insisted, learns that her father 
is under financial obligations to her husband, and 
leaps to the conclusion that she has been made in 
some sort the subject of a bargain, is dramatically 
conceived, but here again the note seems to us 
forced. How she flees from her husband, plunges 
into the artificial society of which Brummel is the 
exemplar, attracts the insulting admiration of “the 
first gentleman of Europe,” and is rescued from a 
midnight orgy by the husband whom in her heart 
of hearts she really loves,— all of these things are 
effectively recounted, and this turmoil prepares the 
way for a happy ending. 

“The Enchanter,” by Miss U. L. Silberrad, is a 
novel of which the earlier chapters promise more 
than the later ones perform. It starts out to write 
the biography of a child of genius — like “ Senti- 
mental Tommiy ” or the hero of “ the Ship of Stars ” 
— and as long as this purpose is kept in view, the 
treatment is successful to the point of fascination. 
But when the child grows up, his fortunes become 
mingled with those of the unreal person who is des- 
ignated by the title of the novel, and who is repre- 
sented as a hypnotist and a dabbler in occultism. 
This substitution of charlatanism for psychological 
interest, this change of appeal from intelligence to 
morbid curiosity, so weakens the book that the 
total resulting impression is rather unpleasant, in 
spite of the marked ability displayed in many ways 
by this new and promising writer. 

Among recent translations of foreign fiction there 
are a half dozen particularly noteworthy volumes, 
and the most important of them, all things consid- 
ered, is Count Tolstoy’s “Resurrection,” which 
comes to us in a careful version made by Mrs. 
Louise Maude. The commanding position occupied 
in the cosmopolitan world of letters by the author 
of this book, and the deep sense of our gratitude to 
him for his great services to the cause of humanity, 
make the appearance of such a work in the highest 
degree significant, although even these considera- 
tions must not be permitted to blind us to its defects 
as a production of literary art. We had hoped, 
indeed, to find in “ Resurrection” a worthy suc- 
cessor to “ Anna Karénina,” a book which might 
fairly be ranked among the great novels of our 
time. What we do find is a book which only a man 
of genius could have written, yet which perversely 
renounces most of the advantages which genius has 
over ordinary talent. There are episodes of the 
most poignant artistic truthfulness, there are char- 
acters delineated with a mastery almost absolute ; 
but there are also countless pages of matter having 
no artistic relevance whatsoever. The judicial pro- 
cesses of a Russian criminal court have their interest, 
no doubt, but it is not the interest that appeals to 
a reader of fiction. Neither does such a reader 
care to become involved in a lengthy argumentative 
defense of the peculiar doctrines of the late Henry 
George. Yet these two elements, alien to any 
properly-planned work of fiction, make up a consid- 
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erable part of “ Resurrection.”” The story is briefly 
this: The hero, a Russian nobleman, has in his 
youth betrayed a young woman of humble rank, a 
dependent upon his family. When the story opens, 
ten years have elapsed. She has been driven to a 
life of shame ; he has had the reckless career of the 
average officer and man of the world. One day he 
finds himself summoned to serye upon a jary, and 
there he meets once more the Woman whom he has 
wronged. She is accused of poisoning, and her case 
is one of those which he is required to consider. 
She is not guilty, yet she is convicted, partly through 
her own ignorance of the forms of law, and sen- 
tenced to exile. His nature is profoundly stirred 
by these happenings, for he is now old enough to 
take a serious view of life, and the predisposition 
so to do is not lacking. As he reviews his career, 
his better self is awakened, and this is the “ resur- 
rection” to whieh the title has reference. In mak- 
ing us understand the workings of this man’s mind, 
at this particular junetare, the author displays his 
highest powers, and gives us a piece of psycholog- 
ical analysis which has rarely been equalled. The 
upshot of it is that he determines as far as possible 
to atone for his crime by making the convict his 
wife and sharing her banishment to Siberia. But 
he pleads his cause with her in vain, for her soul 
also is experiencing a sort of “ resurrection,” and 
she will not accept what she cannot consider to be 
other than a sacrifice. He persists, however, in 
making the journey to Siberia, and in doing what 
he can to ameliorate her condition. Eventually, his 
efforts secure a commutation of her sentence, and 
she marries a fellow-prisoner. | All this constitutes 
a story of which the author ht have made ar- 
tistic use within the limits of perhaps two hundred 
pages ; in stretching it to five hundred he has made 
of the book a a study in applied Christianity, 
rather than a novel.) That it is not absolutely dull 
and wearisome is highest tribute we can pay 
to the author’s art. His sincerity is so absolute, 
his conviction of the faults and follies of the social 
organization so intense, his belief in the sanctity o 

human life so impressive in its statement, that he 
holds our attention in spite of our repudiation of 
his social ideals and his theories of art. The present 
translation has been made by a competent hand, 
and there is no indication that it is not complete. 
Count Tolstoy uses plain language at times, but the 
fact that a popular magazine was unwilling to con- 
tinue the publication of the work for fear of offend- 
ing the susceptibilities of its constituency affords a 
striking commentary upon the namby-pambyism of 
our purveyors of literature for the masses. If the 
masses received less coddling, and were given more 
of the strong meat of literature in their favorite 


_ miscellanies, there might be some hope of raising 


the moral tone of our society. No public can be 
in a healthy frame of mind when its dovecotes are 
flattered by such a work as “ Resurrection.” A few 
unnecessarily blunt phrases may well be forgiven a 


writer who brings so fundamentally inspiring a mes- 
sage to mankind. a 

Next in importance among these translations is 
“The Knights of the Cross,” the new historical 
romance by Mr. Henryk Sienkiewicz. Only half 
of this work is now presented to the English publie, 
and we are told that it is still in process of serial 
_ publication in a Polish periodical, but the remaining 
half is promised for an early date. Mr. Curtin is, 
as heretofore, the authorized translator. Admirers 
of the Polish novelist will learn with much satisfac- 
tion that he has returned, figuratively speaking, to 


people. There are few cases in the literature of 
fiction in which a racial type has been portrayed with 
such insight and convincing art as have gone to the 
portrayal of Polish character in the great romantic 
trilogy of Mr. Sienkiewicz, and in the almost equally 
remarkable delineation of modern society given by 
“The Children of the Soil.” These are his real 
works, and, however such a book as “Quo Vadis” 
may for the time being appeal to the public, it can- 
not have the permanent value of such books as 
“The Deluge” and “ Pan Michael.” The former 
is a brilliant exercise of the scholarly imagination; 
the latter are creations in a very high artistic sense. 
“The Knights of the Cross” is also a creation in 
this sense, and, although the story is not thus far 
sufficiently developed to permit of judgment upon 
it as a whole, it may at least be said that in matters 
of detail the old mastery is again exhibited. We 
have the same strong types of character, the same 
union of fierce passion and tender sentiment, the 
same raciness of diction, the same blending of re- 
ligion with patriotism, and the same fine historical 
perspective that so enthralled us in the series of ro- 
mances to which “ With Fire and Sword ” first 
introduced us. Of the general setting of the work 
it suffices to say that it takes us back to the Poland 
of the fourteenth century, and that the order of 
Teutonic Knights, then grown corrupt and arrogant, 
is the foe against whose power the sympathies of 
the reader are invoked. There is not much fight- 


ing as yet, but the conflict is clearly foreshadowed, 


and we await the second half of the work with con- 
fidence that it will bring fulfilment of the vow taken 
by the hero, and all sorts of destruction for the ene- 
mies of the Commonwealth. It is not easy to wait, 
either, for matters are reaching a very critical point 
as the present volume closes, and we trust that the 
suspense will not be of long duration. 

Two more volumes have been added to the now 
considerable number of translations from the most 
brilliant of Hungarian novelists. “The Poor Plato- 
crats” is the title of one of them, and Mr. R. Nisbet 
Bain is the translator. This book is a semi-barbaric 
romance of the wild Transylvanian region, & 
nineteenth-century tale which might be fitted into 
the sixteenth, were it not for certain incongruous 
accessories borrowed from modern science. We 





cannot speak very highly of this work from the 
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standpoint of serious criticism; it is like most of 
Mr. Jokai’s productions in its violation of the most 
elementary principles of verisimilitude, whether in 
arrangement of situation or in delineation of char- 
acter, and the author’s determination to be startling 
at any cost must lose him the suffrages of the dis- 
cerning, although these may be made up to him ten 
times over by the applause of those who are satisfied 
with daring invention and vivid entertainment. The 
other book by this author is entitled “ Debts of 
Honor,” and is translated by Mr. Arthur B. Yol- 
land. The translator says that many of the author’s 
countrymen consider the work his masterpiece, but 
this statement has been made concerning so many 
of the other romances of Mr. Jokai that our suspi- 
cions are aroused. Unless all of his works are 
masterpieces, we can hardly account for the fre- 
quent recurrence of the statement. “Debts of 
Honor” is a story that appeals more directly to the 
tastes of English-speaking readers than do most of 
the romances of this writer. The bizarre effects 
and romantic exaggerations which we expect from 
Mr. Jokai are not lacking in this book, but he places 
less reliance than usual upon invention, and more 
upon the delineation of credible characters and 
upon the portrayal of scenes which have a strong 
human interest. There are passages in this novel 
which stir the deeper emotions, and which display 
an unexpected mastery of the psychological problems 
involved. The plot is based upon what European 
novelists who do not know much about America are 
in the habit of calling “an American duel ”— that 
is, an agreement to decide by lot which of the two 
opponents shall take his own lifé within a stated 
time. In this case, the time ieten years, and the 
hero is made the victim of a trick. He draws the 
fatal lot, supposing the arrangement to be made in 
good faith, and not knowing that his name is writ- 
ten upon both the papers. When the ten years are 
up, his enemy appears upon the scene, gloating with 
fiendish malignity over the impending tragedy. 
Amid highly dramatic circumstances, the trick is 
exposed just in time to avert the disaster, and the 
hero learns that his debt of honor has never existed. 
The character of the hero, of the eccentric relative 
with whom the ten years are spent, and of the gypsy 
maiden who loves him, and who saves his life at the 
sacrifice of her own, are all delineated with skill 
and penetration. The book has a great deal of 
subsidiary incident, quaint domestic custom, Hun- 
garian folk-lore, and the like, all of which is subor- 
dinated to the main narrative, exhibiting a degree of 
restraint to which this writer has not accustomed us. 
On the whole, “ Debts of Honor ” must be accounted 
one of Mr. Jokai’s best books, and we take pleasure 
in commending it. 

“The White Terror,” by M. Félix Gras, offers 
the conclusion of the story begun with “The Reds 
of the Midi” and continued with “The Terror.” 
Like its predecessors, it is translated from the 
Provengal original by Mrs. Catharine Janvier. The 





fortunes of the little Comtessine, of the group of 
friends leagued to protect her, and of the villain 
who seeks to compass her destruction, are all car- 
ried out to an artistic, if not a humanly satisfactory 
ending. At least, it is rather distressing to think 
that a convent should have proved the only possible 
refuge for the heroine, and that the hero, on his 
return from the wars, should have found that her 
vows had made any earthly union, other than that 
of souls, impossible for two lovers so faithfal in 
their devotion. But such is the outcome of the 
whole history, and we must make the best of it. 
The White Terror, it seems, is the name given to 
the royalist reaction which, the first fury of the 
Revolution being spent, took possession of the prov- 
inces, and vied with the Revolution itself in its 
frenzies and its crimes. None of these after- 
disturbances were more violent than those that took 
place in and about Avignon, and here the scene of 
the story is Few writers of fiction have 
handled this period of French history with the 
mastery displayed by M. Gras in the remarkable 
realistic trilogy which is now completed ; his knowl- 
edge is so intimate, his animation so unbounded, and 
the net expression of his sympathies so just — ac- 
cepting the Revolution, despite its excesses, as in 
some sort a divine event— that he has provided a 
really remarkable aid to our comprehension of the 
times concerned, besides telling a story that for 
mere narrative interest is deserving of cordial praise. 

Sefior Galdos is best known to American readers 
as the author of “ Dofia Perfecta,” but in his own 
country he is famous rather as the historical nov- 
elist of the Napoleonic period and the Peninsular 
War. His “ Saragossa” is one of a series of many 
works dealing with this period, and Miss Minna 
Caroline Smith has done us a real service by trans- 
lating it into English. While we cannot allow her 
claim that it deserves to be ranked with “ War and 
Peace,” or even with “ La Débacle,” we are bound 
to admit that it is a fine example of the “ dramatic 
war novel,” and that its description of the famous 
second siege of the Aragon stronghold (1808-9) is 
both vivid and impressive. The heroic defence of 
Saragossa against the overwhelming power of the 
invader is one of the finest things in history, for it 
revealed the modern Spaniard as an undegenerate 
descendant of the ancient Numantian. We read in 
these stirring pages how the fighting was carried on 
from outwork to outwork, then from section to sec- 
tion of the city, and finally from house to house, or 
even from room to room. Valor could do no more 
than was done by the Aragonese in this heroic 
struggle, and the honors of the siege remained after 
all with the vanquished. An impassioned love story 
is interwoven with this web of historical happenings, 
but its interest is subordinate to that of the main 
issue of the romance, which makes the fate of any 
individual seem unimportant in comparison with 
the tragedy of a whole people. 

Wiu14m Morton Payne. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


ee Mr. Charles Moore’s “ The North- 
on the Old west Under Three Flags” (Harper) 
Cunt. is a valuable contribution to an inter- 
esting division of history. It covers the Old North- 
west for the period of 161 years, or from 1635 to 
1796. It was in 1634 that Nicolet, the intrepid 
French explorer, discovered and passed through the 
Straits of Mackinac, making his way to Green Bay 
and the region beyond, and the next year that he 
returned to Quebec; and it is not clear why the 
author should have selected the second rather than 
the first of these dates for his point of departure. 
For the other date the best of reasons can be given. 
That is the year when Great Britain finally relaxed 
her hold upon the Northwest, surrendering the 
posts that she had so long held wrongfully, and with 
them the control of the territory. Although be- 
longing, in law, to the United States since 1783, it 
was not until 1796 that the Northwest came prac- 
tically into their possession, and that the last one of 
the three flags was raised over it as a token of ab- 
solute jurisdiction. Mr. Moore’s book has many 
good features. It is marked by conscientious study ; 
in some particulars it corrects earlier errors and 
adds to our knowledge; while the material is well 
handled and is presented to the reader in an attract- 
ive style. The author’s strength lies in his gifts of 
careful study and pleasant narration. He has a 
quick eye for the picturesque and romantic features 
of his subject, and it may safely be said that his 
story, as a whole, has never been so well told be- 
fore, — that is, as a story. But when we come to 
the deeper questions that the story involves, and its 
more serious meaning, not so much can be said. 
Several instances can be pointed out where the au- 
thor has not risen to the height of the argument, 
but has failed to appreciate, or at least to set forth, 
the tremendous import of the matters with which 
he deals. Still, this defect, as the historical scholar 
will regard it, may be an excellence in the eyes of 
those readers whom the author apparently has had 
particularly in view. Probably a majority of readers 
of history look upon it as narrative, or story-telling ; 
and much can be said for this view of the matter. 
To those who take this view, if they are interested 
in the particular subject, this book may be recom- 
mended almost without reservation. We wish, 
however, that Mr. Moore had found a title a little 
less sensational, and that the publisher had put up 
the book in a more convenient and attractive form. 
It is well illustrated. 


2 Of the life of Thomas Campbell, in 
ae the “ Famous Scots Series” (im- 

‘ported by Scribner), Mr. J. Cuthbert 
Hadden has made an amusing book. Perhaps the 
life of a man of letters is naturally more amusing 
to people who read a good deal than the life of a 
soldier or a reformer. Be this as it may, we have 
here an entertaining sketch. Mr. Hadden had one 
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point in his favor,— he was not forced to undue 
admiration of his subject. Campbell’s is one of 
those reputations which may endure for a long time, 
if it be carefully transmitted in the histories ; but 
hardly otherwise. Mr. Hadden is quite frank in 
the matter. Of “The Pleasures of Hope ” he says; 
“The poem was at least a credit to his years”; of 
“Gertrude of Wyoming,” that it is “a third-rate 
poem containing a few first-rate lines.” After such 
frankness, one feels safe. Campbell was a figure 
in an interesting literary period; he was, indeed, 
in the eye of contemporaries, one of the chief fig. 
ures. His life, then, is interesting to anyone who 
likes literary history. For himself, his genius was 
apparently not great, nor his character extraordinary. 
Bat for a time he occupied a chief place. It must 
be added that although Mr. Hadden cannot assign 
to Campbell many literary virtues, he does bring 
to light or recollection some things about Campbell 
which are not generally remembered. Thus, he was 
sincerely and devotedly a friend to Glasgow Uni- 
versity, where he had been himself educated; and 
he was one of the most zealous promoters of London 
University, There was more unaffected goodheart- 
edness in his active discharge of the duties of Lord 
Rector, and in his earnest effort to find the best 
principles of European education, than in all his 
poetry and hackwork. There were also other non- 
literary elements in his life more creditable than 
the literary elements,— his absorption in the cause 
of Poland, for instance, and his invariable kindness 
and generosity to relations and others as well. We 
may thank Mr. Hadden for rounding out the char- 
acter of Campbell the man; his great poems will 
probably never be read again, but it will be some 
thing of a pleasure to realize that the author of 
“ Hohenlinden ” and “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter” was 
once something more than the thin literary shadow 
he has become. 


Wild lowers What we understand to have been 
and their insect _ the first publication of the new firm 
Sriends and foes. of Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
is the very attractive volume entitled “Nature's 
Garden,” by “Neltje Blanchan,” whose recent 
books about birds have deserved and won so large 
a measure of popular favor. It is, we believe, an 
open secret that Mrs. Doubleday is the one to whom 
we are really indebted for these delightful books 
of popular natural history. “ Nature’s Garden” is 
described as “an aid to knowledge of our wild 
flowers and their insect visitors.” The latter part 
of this phrase shows how the work is differentiated 
from the other books about wild flowers of which 
so many have been published during the past few 
years. The writer explains her purpose when she 
says: “ Inasmuch as science has proved that almost 
every blossom in the world is everything it is be- 
cause of its necessity to attract insect friends or to 
repel its foes... it seems fully time that the 
vitally important and interesting relationship exist- 
ing between our common wild flowers and their 
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benefactors should be presented in a popu- 
lar book.” The writer has described, with special 
reference to their fertilization by means of insects, 
over five hundred species of our wild flowers. The 
descriptions are pleasantly written, avoiding sci- 
entific technicalities, yet not made offensive, as so 
much of popular scientific writing is, by assuming 
that the reader has no education worth taking into 
account. The scientific names, as authorized by 
the International Botanical Congress, are freely 
given. The species chosen are arranged according 
to the colors of their flowers. The chief attraction 
of the work, however, is provided by its illustrations. 
These are photographed directly from nature, and 
upwards of a hundred species are pictured, about 
half in black and white, the rest in colors. These 
plates, and especially the colored ones, give the 
book a unique place among publications of its class, 
and amply justify its existence. They are beauti- 
ful to look at, and are of great practical assistance 
in the identification of the species which they rep- 
resent. The book should be found upon the library 
table of every country house. 


A brief In the preface to his “ Brief History 


history of Austria” (Putnam), Mr. Sidney 
sate Whitman states that two alternatives 
presented themselves: “either to treat of the prin- 
cipal historical events in proportion to their relative 
importance, or to give a succinct but unbroken 
record of the history of Austria as connected with 
the Imperial House. The former would have been 


a far more grateful task. On the other hand, the 
partly didactic character of this series, and the 
almost incredible fact that no consecutive history of 
Austria, such as this is, exists in any language, led 
me to forego the idea.” It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Whitman’s ambition made him proof against 
the temptation to take up “the more grateful task,” 
for the writing of a “ succinct but unbroken record ” 
presents such difficulties as to deter any but a most 
resolute or a most courageous historian. The his- 
tory of Austria, to a greater degree than that of 
any other important European state, is to be woven 
from disjointed facts, impossible of correlation, and 
defying the best efforts at condensation. The uni- 
fying principle which everywhere exists in the his- 
tory of other states, and serves to cement apparently 
detached facts, nowhere presents itself in the history 
of Austria, unless indeed it be the principle of race 
hatred, the principle of disunion itself. It is not 
surprising, then, that the result of Mr. Whitman’s 
labors should be disappointing, and that his story of 
Austria should be lacking in the essentials of a 
popular instructive history. That really entertain- 
ing historical writing is possible with the author, his 
“ Realm of the Habsburgs ” and other less ambitious 
and comprehensive works amply testify. The book 
is filled with facts, generously illustrated, fairly 
well indexed, and reasonably accurate. But that 
the writer has entered into “the real life of the 
people — as they lived, labored, struggled — as they 





studied and wrote,— and as they amused them- 
selves,” —-that cannot be said. The story of Aus- 
tria which shail instruct and entertain, which shall 
make its people flesh and blood, which shall live as 
history, has yet to be written. 


Valuable additions Lhe fame of Brook Farm, that New 
to Brook Farm § England experiment toward the dis- 
yaaa covery of a better social life, is rap- 
idly becoming world-wide; yet the list of related 
books published as an appendix to Mr. Lindsay 
Swift’s volume describing the community (Mac- 
millan) surprises the reader by the number of its 
titles. Mr. Swift’s treatise is the first attempt to 
gather between a single pair of covers the gist of what 
is now in print concerning the Rev. George Ripley’s 
courageous attempt to found an actual Utopia. 
Besides the mere collation of existing material on 
library shelves, the author has furnished his per- 
sonal quota of observation and judgment. Holding 
@ position of responsibility in the Boston Public 
Library, Mr. Swift has had the advantages of bib- 
liographical training and unexcelled literary facili- 
ties. He is also geographically near to the hallowed 
piece of ground in West Roxbury, already gradu- 
ally becoming enveloped in the halo of tradition. 
And he has, best of all, a descriptive pen, adapted 
to keen yet appreciative analysis of the characters 
who had part in this socialistic drama, the names 
of some of whom now come for the first time into 
the full light of public day. An opening chapter 
upon the rise of the Transcendental movement, ad- 
mirable in its succinct facts, is followed by a sketch 
of the organization, resources and occupations of 
the community itself. Twenty-five of the more 
prominent scholars, members, and visitors are 
made the subjects of brief biographical treatment 
and estimate, while the full index provided enables 
the reader to find mention of more than as many 
more Brook Farmers. The last chapter, devoted 
to the closing period, shows that the decline of the 
enterprise began with the arrival of Albert Bris- 
bane and Fourierism. All in all, it is safe to say 
that Mr. Swift’s book is the best single volume that 
has yet been issued upon the subject it treats, val- 
uable alike to the student and the general reader. 


pine! A year and more a book was 
n old-fashioned §  yblished called “ Potpourri from a 
commonplace book. Surrey Garden,” by Mrs. C. W. 
Earle. It was not widely noticed in the public 
prints, but it must have reached the attention of 
those for whom it was designed, for the author very 
shortly began to get letters from readers who de- 
sired more of the same sort. Now appears “ More 
Potpourri from a Surrey Garden” (Macmillan). 

The book is dedicated to the readers of the earlier 
volume, but we think it probable that it will reach 
a wider audience. New readers will like to see the 
views which old readers had of the earlier volume, 
and will probably want to read it themselves. The 
two are among the most curious books that have 
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appeared for some time. On a foundation of ideas 
suggested by her garden, Mrs. Earle has built an 
unconventional structure of domestic opinion and 
discussion (as about servants, children’s health, and 
receipts for cookery), extracts of poetry and notes 
of travel, bits of diaries and criticisms on older men 
of letters. This is a singular combination, and the 
conception is at least original. It would seem at 
first as though everybody would like in it what he 
happened to like, and not much else. There is, 
however, another matter which the author herself 
once or twice remarks. The book is a singularly 
perfect mirror of the life of a cultivated woman 
living quietly in the country or in some small town, 
in her parlor and her bookroom, her kitchen and 
her garden. One place is as proper in its way as 
another, for each is but a province of her domain. 
She is not a gardener or a botanist, but a garden 
lover; not a student of domestic economy, buat a 
housekeeper ; not a critic, but a reader. She gives 
us what appeals to her quite simply, not because it 
is anything remarkable or especially to her credit, 
but merely because it has appealed to her. It is 
not strange, then, that the result should appeal 
widely to many others. 


dn bins After reading the “ Life of Charles 
hero of the Henry Davis, Rear Admiral” 
oe op (Houghton), as prepared by his son, 
Captain Charles H. Davis, U.S.N., largely from 
original letters (and re-reading most of it), it may 
be confidently stated that no career, of all the many 
in the American navy which deserve emulation, is 
better worth following than this. Born in 1807, 
graduated from Harvard College in the class of 
1825, becoming a midshipman in the service at the 
instance of Commodore Isaac Hull, Davis achieved 
a lasting scientific reputation for himself as the 
virtual originator and perpetuator of the “ American 
Nautical Almanac,” and by his skilful work on the 
Coast Survey. These are his contributions to his 
country’s fame as a sailor and a scholar. On the 
side of the sailor and warrior, his endeavors are not 
less distinguished. It was Davis who saved William 
Walker and his fellow-filibusters from death in 
Nicaragua in 1856; it was Davis who planned the 
battle of Port Royal for Admiral Du Pont in 1861; 
and it was Davis who fought and won the battle of 
Memphis in 1862, clearing the upper Mississippi 
from the rebels forever. To all this hard and 
faithful work is to be added a consistent desire to 
avoid publicity ; a feeling that duty was preéminent 
and self nothing ; an ardent love for the Union, too 
great to permit him to be merely politic ; and a cul- 
ture which makes his letters, even the most casual of 
them, models of literary excellence. We have heard 
much, and sometimes sorrowfully, of the scholar in 
politics : here is the scholar in war, — a quiet, digni- 
fied gentleman, whose place is rather in the hearts 
of his countrymen than in their mouths. As long as 
America can produce men like Charles Henry Davis, 
and enough of them, the Republic is secure. 








Mr. John Jay Chapman’s third 
ata publication, “ Practical Agitation” 

'  (Seribner), is a continuation of his 
“ Causes and Consequences” in both matter and 
manner. Broadly speaking, it is an attack on the 
almost universal American habit of refraining from 
saying the “word in season,” for fear of hurti 
someone’s feelings. Holding to Judge Robert 
Grant’s postulate that our national life is lacking in 
honesty because our commercial life also leaves 
much to be desired in the ethical sense, Mr. Chap- 
man finds a remedy for both evils in the pressure 
which may be brought to bear upon the offender 
through his club, his church, and his broader social 
relations. There is only one political question be- 
fore the people, in his judgment, and that is the 
question of honesty. So far as Republicans and 
Democrats are cuncerned, there is only one machine 
behind the two parties, and the one object of this 
compound machine is private profit at the public 
expense. Party loyalty is merely the blind thrown 
over the scene of looting in order to lead the voter 
to think of something else — anything else, if only 
the machine may machinate. In this regard he 
holds that very great improvement has been made 
in a few brief years, so that in New York City 
itself it has become possible to proceed along straight 
lines of moral purpose without a thought of tem- 
porizing with iniquity or deviating into an alliance 
with wrong enthroned. From the passing genera- 
tion of hide-bound partisans Mr. Chapman looks 
for little help, — indeed, no partisan can read the 
book without feeling himself a long way behind the 
age; but great things are expected from the younger 
folk who decline to wear a collar or be labelled in 
respect of their political rights and conduct. The 
book is one to be read and digested in a year of 
presidential contest. 


Pe nee It would be quite as well, in view of 

Putte “ The Story of the Boers ” (Harper) 
ine United States. ow published with the authority of 
the two South African Republics, to let the English- 
men who are not dazzled by the imperial policy make 
the argument to their countrymen and cousins across 
the sea. For, so far as the official documents which 
conclude the present volume are concerned, they are 
to be found elsewhere for the most part, while the 
preliminary papers are not nearly so forceful as the 
occasion seems to warrant. Mr. Montagu White 
prefixes an article on “The Policy of Mediation,” 
a plea to the American Government for positive 
intervention. If we could mediate in the case of 
Cuba, we can surely do so, so far as principle is 
concerned, in the case of South Africa; but, as 
Admiral Mahan has suggested, intervention when 
Great Britain and her affair is concerned is a very 
different thing from intervention in the case of a 
second-rate power — the difference being not at all 
in the morals of the question, but in the comparative 
sizes of the British lion and the Spanish wolf. 
The principal part of the book is taken up with an 
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article by Mr. C. W. van der Hoogt, in the nature 
of “A Communication to the American People.” 
It contains little that is new, and it is rambling and 
discursive. Perhaps the best point raised is in con- 
nection with the government of British Guiana, 
wherein a few British, comparatively speaking, hold 
many thousands of Dutch deprived of all political 
rights whatever, through a property qualification 
which makes the Transvaai’s most onerous demand 
seem light. ————___— 
Presumably any new information 
about so genial and engaging a per- 
sonality as that of Charles Lamb must 
be acceptable to the host of those who love the man, 
for his life as well as for his essays ; but the new facts 
which Mr. William Carew Hazlitt reveals in his 
little volume on “ Lamb and Hazlitt ” (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) are neither of any great importance, nor 
are they told in such fashion as to stir any very 
lively interest. The special student will be glad to 
piece the little revelations of the book into a fuller 
knowledge of the man, but the general reader will 
find the volume disjointed and occasionally obscure. 
The same fault is observable in that part of the 
book which has to do with Hazlitt. A reader igno- 
rant of the fact that he was divorced from his first 
wife would hardly know what to make of the chap- 
ter dealing with that unfortunate production, the 
“ Liber Amoris’’; and to those familiar with the 
circumstances it will seem a little strange that one 
of the name should dwell at length upon an occur- 
rence so little to the credit of him who gives the 
name its distinction. But as the book is meant 
largely for the special student, these criticisms are 
perhaps captious. It does contain no small amount 
of interesting matter hitherto unpublished. There 
is an account of a joke perpetrated upon Hazlitt 
by Lamb and his friend Joseph Hume, and Lamb’s 
characteristic humor sparkles in the pages of the 
correspondence which grew out of it. In mechan- 
ical execution the book is attractive, with its de- 
lightfully wide margins, heavy paper, artistic letter- 
press, and binding severely simple. 


The history of British imperialism 
magic among points to nothing with pride so great 
eam or so just as to the achievements of 
Englishmen in the Malayan Peninsula. For once, 
the selfishness of modern markets has been subor- 
dinated to measures purely philanthropic, while the 
impossibility of turning the Moslem natives to some 
other form of religion has left the civil administra- 
tors unhampered by the complications which mis- 
sionaries generally contrive to interject into the 
ordinary difficulties. Along with all the other ex- 
cellences of the resulting system has gone a care 
for science such as has marked the colonial admin- 
istration of the French and Germans to a far greater 
extent than that of the British up to this point. As 
proof of this may be cited the newly published vol- 
ume on “Malay Magic” (Macmillan), a most 
imposing monument to the industry of its author 


Lamb and 
Hazlitt. 


Folk-lore and 





and compiler, Mr. Walter William Skeat,— not the 
distinguished Cambridge professor of that name, 
but a member of the civil service of the Federated 
Malay States. Profiting by all the labors of many 
diligent predecessors, and adding to those the re- 
sults of his own investigations, Mr. Skeat presents 
an amount of material which must serve as a basis 
for many scholarly treatises, the more useful 
from his habit of recording facts without attempt- 
ing to account for them. The numerous formule 
and superstitions embodied in this imposing volume 
are most curious survivals of paganry in a Moslem 
community, and are destined to early extinction 
through the spreading of intelligence now going on. 


Frequently a book is more interest- 
ing for the glimpse it gives of the 
author’s character, poise, and view, 
than for its matter. Mrs. Louise Jordan Miln’s 
“ Little Folks of many Lands” (Scribner) is one of 
that kind. It is written by a woman who says that 
she has supported herself by work in two profes- 
sions, and could do so again if necessary. Mrs. 
Miln has been an actor and a newspaper writer ; 
she has travelled; she is independent, bright, sym- 
pathetic, and fearless. The book is interesting, but 
wearies if taken in long sittings. The author loves 
children, and delights in saying so. It is almost 
evident that she does not love all children, though 
she tries to make herself believe that she does. She 
describes children of many races and peoples, of 
varying colors and characters, from all zones. 
Those children whom she has really seen and known, 
she describes interestingly; but those whom she 
knows by reading, or by dim memory, she breaks 
down on. Thus, her chapters about little Hindus, 
Ceylonese, and Chinese are charming; but those 
about the Eskimo, American Indian, and Mexican 
(i.¢., Vera Cruzan) children are tedious. Mrs. 
Miln has gathered a remarkable collection of child- 
pictures from all parts of the globe. They are used 
as illustrations in the book, and are interesting. 
“Little Folks of Many Lands” will interest and 
amuse; it will kindle sympathy. It is not good 
ethnology, but it is suggestive. Anyone with human 
feeling and a soul, who knows other peoples and 
other lands, will delight in Mrs. Miln’s keen but 
entirely justified thrusts at missionary meddling and 
foreign education among remote and “lower” 
peoples. ee 

An unassuming but important con- 
Po par. tribution to the ethnology of our 
ae North American Indians comes to us 
from Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co., in a hand- 
some little volume entitled “Indian Story and 
Song.” The author, Mrs. Alice Fletcher, has long 
been known as an authority on Indian folk-lore, and 
her work is characterized by thorough accuracy as 
well as the sympathy such study demands, and of 
which it is really the life principle. Some twenty 
stories or legends are given, with their accompany- 
ing songs in musical notation. That the music is of 
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hardly more than elementary order, is naturally to 
be expected. Bat it will be very interesting te the 
musician, nevertheless, and there is a pathetic quality 
in much of it which gives unexpected light as to the 
emotional nature of the Indian. It is Mrs. Fletch- 
er’s own belief that in the motives of these songs 
and stories, simple and naive as they are, will be 
found themes worthy the attention of the American 
composer. They were given at the Trans-American 
Exposition at Omaha in July, 1898, a number of 
Omaha Indians singing their native melodies to an 
audience of trained musicians. Thus far only the 
ethnological journals have had any record of Mrs. 
Fletcher’s long and patient work, and her little vol- 
ume is a most welcome addition to our native folk- 
lore, a matter of increasing interest year by year. 


Before Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman 
was appointed consul of the United 
States at Hong Kong in 1897, he 
was editor of “The Overland Monthly” in San 
Francisco. Though he has since been made consul- 
general in that important post, and in addition to 
his regular duties has contrived to relieve himself 
of the responsibility for the American alliance with 
Aguinaldo, Mr. Wildman’s thoughts go back to his 
journalistic career with evident longing. His expe- 
riences, sublimed by time and a somewhat tropical 
imagination, now appear in a volame entitled “ As 
Talked in the Sanctum” (Lothrop). This is a 
book wherein the curious in such matters may find 
disclosed some of the more esoteric features of con- 
ducting a magazine. As is usual in such cases, the 
editor has a number of friends who are perfectly will- 
ing to show him how such a periodical ought to be 
conducted, and the conversations which ensue are 
directed to that end. These are frequently bright, 
and often not so bright; but they may serve for 
instruction when dullest and for entertainment at 
other times. 


Secrets of 
the sanctum. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


One of the most charming books that have recently 
issued from the press is that in which the Century Co. 
have reproduced Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson’s “ Biog- 
raphy of a Grizzly.” It is not quite safe to call any 
writing a classic that is only a year old, but we feel 
reasonably confident that this piece of sympathetic de- 
lineation of animal life will have a longer life than 
most books. The illustrations by the author, and the 
decorative designs by his talented wife, present many 
unusual and even startling effects, but they are unfail- 
ingly artistic in their feeling, and no less important than 
the text in accounting for the attractiveness of the book. 

Two new volumes have lately been added to the 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law. Volume X. consists of three studies, 
treating of very diverse subjects, namely, sympathetic 
strikes and lockouts, the attitude of Rhode Island 
toward the adoption of the Constitution, and the cen- 
tralized «lmixistration of liquor laws in the United 
States. Volume XI. is devoted entirely to a statistical 








——.. 





study of the growth of cities during the present cen- 

. Of these studies, the most interesting is the one 
relating to Rhode Island, written by Mr. Frank Greene 
Bates, now assistant professor of history in Alfred Uni- 
versity. A review of the early history of that State 
shows how persecution had aroused a fierce spirit of 
independence, and how an apparently well-grounded 
fear of absorption by the larger and more powerful 
States impelled resistance to the formation of a stronger 
federal government. 

Professor E. D. Starbuck’s work on “The Psychology 
of Religion” (imported by Scribner) is the first notable 
attempt on any large scale to study statistically such 
phenomena as conversion, and to correlate them with 
other phases of mental evolution. While much that is 
merely commonplace is the result, yet the work has 
considerable value and interest as taking a stand against 
Sidis and others who consider all religious phenomena 
as abnormal. Professor Starbuck shows with scientific 
clearness that such a religious manifestation as conver- 
sion has its normal place in the mental and physical 
changes in adolescence, and is a deep-seated social phe- 
nomenon. The work is one which ought to be read dis- 
criminatingly by parents, teachers, and ministers. 

“The Poetical Works of John Milton,” edited for 
the Oxford Clarendon Press by the Rev. H. C. Beeching, 
offers us in a single handsome volume a text carefully 
reprinted from the earliest published copies of the sev- 
eral poems. This means that the old spelling and 
punctuation have been preserved, except for the correc- 
tion of obvious misprints. The editor makes an elabo- 
rate defense of this decision, but we are sure that most 
scholars and general readers will applaud what he has 
done, and find the defense quite unnecessary. The most 


interesting feature of the present edition is its repro- - 


duction of the “ Minor Poems ” of 1645, which has never 
before been reprinted in the original spelling. By way 
of illustrations we are provided with specimens of Mil- 
ton’s manuscript and with facsimiles of all the original 
title-pages. 

“The Albion Series,” to be published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., “ will comprise the most important Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English poems in editions designed 
to meet the wants of both the scholar and the student.” 
The initial volume of this series is “ The Christ of Cyne- 
wulf,” edited by Professor Albert S. Cook. Professor 
Cock has already done a considerable amount of pre- 
vious work upon this poem, and has made some impor- 
tant discoveries in connection with its sources. The 
edition consists of an elaborate introduction, a text 
based upon the standard readings, a large body of notes, 
and a glossary. It offers an important and substantial 
contribution to our Old English scholarship. 

Mr. James Hay’s recent volume on Sir Walter Scott 
(Barnes) is a brief and very readable account of the 
great romancer’s characteristics as man, author, scholar, 
advocate, and laird. Little attempt is made at a critical 
estimate of Scott’s writings; and the chief value of the 
work lies in its biographical details, which are given in 
a manner to commend the book especially to younger 
readers. 

Dr. Smith’s “Smaller History of Rome” (Harper) 
has done service in preparatory schools for many years, 
and it is now given a renewed lease of life in the revised 
edition prepared by Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge of Bras- 
enose College. The maps and many of the illustrations 
are new, and the text has been made to conform with 
the results of recent research. 
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NOTES. 


The “Birds of the Poets,” published by Messrs. 
Brown & Co., is an interesting anthology edited by 
Miss Lucy F. Sanderson. It includes about a hundred 
selections, chiefly from American writers. 

«The Elements of International Law,” by Colonel 
George B. Davis, has just been issued by the Messrs. 

rin a new and revised edition, making it better 
fitted than ever for the use of college classes, as well 
as for the general reader. 

“The Classical Mythology of Milton’s English 
Poems,” by Dr. Charles Grosvenor ~~ is volume 
VIIL. in the series of “ Yale Studies in English,” edited 
by Professor Albert S. Cook. Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co. are the publishers of this series. 

The Rev. Arthur Dimock is the author of a handbook 
to “The Cathedral Church of St. Paul” (Macmillan) 
published in “Bell's Cathedral Series.” The author 

warm approval of Sir William Richmond's 
mosaics, and makes contemptuous reference to the art- 
ists who have criticised the work. 

Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd’s little book on “ Total 
Eclipses of the Sun” (Little, Brown, & Co.), first pub- 
lished six years ago, now appears in a revised edition, 
with accounts of the eclipses of 1896 and 1898. Interest 
in the eclipse of the present month should stimulate many 
persons to read up the literature of the subject, and this 
work should prove welcome to them. 

Dr. George S. Keith is the author of two books of 
popular advice upon matters of health and hygiene, re- 
spectively entitled “Plea for a Simpler Life” and 
“ Fads of an Old Physician.” They are now republished, 
having enjoyed much vogue as separate volumes, bound 
within the same covers. The Macmillan Co. are Amer- 
ican agents for the publication. 

“Richard the Third up to Shakespeare,” by Dr. 
George B. Churchill of Amherst College, is a monograph 
which comes to us from Messrs. Mayer & Miller, 
Berlin. It constitutes Volume Ten in the series enti- 
tled “ Palaestra,” which consists of “ Untersuchungen 
und Texte aus der Deutschen und Englischen Philo- 
logie,” under the general editorship of Professors Alois 
Brandl and Erich Schmidt. It is written in English, 
and is a portly volume of between five and six hundred 


pages. 

“A Cumulative Index to the Books of 1898-99,” 
compiled by Mr. M. E. Potter, and published by Mr. 
H. W. Wilson, Minneapolis, is a volume of over six 
hundred double-columned pages, and comprises under a 
single alphabet author, subject, and title references to 
the American publications of two years. About seven- 
teen thousand books are catalogued, and the usefulness 
of the work to booksellers and librarians does not need 
to be set forth. 

The American School of Classical Studies in Rome 
has issued its circular for the year 1900-1901. The 
school will be in charge of Mr. Richard Norton (being 
his fourth year of service), and Professor F. W. Kelsey 
will also be in residence, and give courses of instruction. 
Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Middletown, Conn., is at 
present in executive charge of the affairs of the School 
in this country, and will be glad to answer any inquiries 
that may be made of him. 

The last publication of the London Bibliographical 
Society is a quarto pamphlet containing a most useful 
“ List of English Plays Written before 1643 and Printed 


before 1700.” It is the work of Mr. W. W. Greg, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The of the handlist 
arranges the plays under the authors’ names in 

ical order; then under each playwright the collected edi- 
tions are given first, followed by the editions of separate 
plays in chronological order of the first dated editions. 
Anonymous plays are listed at the end. It is a great 
help to accurate studies to find the titles given in full, 
with the printer’s name, the date, and the place of 
present possession. And in order to make the bibliog- 
raphy of the drama complete, Mr. Greg has 
wisely included all the works of authors who are known 
to have written plays, whether extant or not, up to the 
closing of the theatres in 1642. Comparing this hand- 
list of English plays with Halliwell’s antiquated “ Dic- 
tionary of Old Plays,” and the wheat and chaff of 
Fleay’s valuable but exasperating “Chronicle of the 
English Drama,” Mr. Greg’s work is a distinct advance 
in bibliographical scholarship. It is admirably simple, 
concise, and businesslike, and withal modest. Not to 
look a gift horse too closely in the mouth, one might 
suggest that the list would be more useful if some de- 
vice had been adopted to make the titles stand out 
more clearly. Dates in the left-hand margin would 
arrest the eye, or a different type, especially for first 
editions. At all events non-extant plays should have 
been printed in smaller type. So, also, the two indexes, 
of authors and of plays, would work better if paged. 
As it. is, one must know the author’s name to be able to 
find any particular play. Plays in manuscript, masques, 
pageants, and triumphs, and what are called, rather 
loosely, “‘unclassable productions,” are purposely omitted 
with a view to a separate publication. The fact that 
Day’s “ Parliament of Bees” and Heywood’s pastoral 
“ Amphrisa” are classed as “unclassable,” suggests 
vague gaps on closer study of Mr. Greg’s list. A com- 
plete bibliography of the Elizabethan drama upon Mr. 
Greg’s plan would be a desideratum: Mr. Greg could 
easily produce it by combining this first handlist with 
the one he promises. 
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By Max Pemberton. Illus., i2mo, 
& Co. $1.50. 
The Action and. the Word: A Novel of a York. ey 
Brander Matthews. Illus., 12mo, pp. 261 
~ vn + heme By Stanley J. Weyman. Ill 
Sophia: A jus., 12mo, 
Pp. 348. ee ers. $1.50. 
Their Silver Wedding Journey. By 4 ‘i Howells, 
. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


A New Race a a B Jennie 7 ee 


A Romance of the Preach Hareluion 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 372. Honghton, 


Elizabeth Godfrey. 12mo, pp. 336. 


Wilton Thomas. Illus., 12mo, pp. 330. 
. $1.50. 
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Grip of Honor: A Story of Paul Jones and the Amer- 
Ee Revelation, rady. 


os an ‘of the Wolf: Tales of the Far North. By Jack 
London. With 12mo, pp. 251. Houghton, 
Mifflin &Co. $1.50. 


The Waters of Edera. By Ouida. Sane Gap yee 
pp. 326. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50 

The Trials of the Bantocks. By G. L & ne. 12mo, 
Oe Say es Aeds Boy ‘H 

Vengeance is Mine! rew our. jus., 12mo, 
pp. 307. New Ammtardam Book Co. $1.50. 


Ber ihels Wa Walloth ; 
Safford. 12mo, pp. 378. 78. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

His Lordship’s Leopard: A Truthful Narration of Some 
Impossible Facts. By David 
pp. 301. — olt & Co. $1.50 

Philip Winwood. Robert Neilson 
12mo, pp. 412. uO Pack Ce 


Senator North. By C Gertrude Atherton. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 367. John Lane. $1.50. 

The Cardinal’s Musketeer. ma ben ly 
— 12mo, pp. 357. 

The Touchstone. By Edith Wharton. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 156. by nen ayy nag $1.25. 

For the Sake of the Duchesse: A spose the Lito af the 
Vicomte de Championnet. By S. us., 12mo, 
pp. 247. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 

Red Blood and Blue. By Harrison Robertson. 
top, uncut, pp. 324. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Toomey and Others. By Robert Shackleton. Ilus., 
Jems gilt top, uncut, pp. 7954. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Dread and Fear of J. Breckenridge Ellis. 
12mo, pp. 360. A.C. aly Co. $1.25. 
by ee Porch: Seven 


ie By Frangois 
trans. b Leonora J 1 
meat 18 ret . amo, wilt top, 


rown, & Co. 
y Dodge: The History of By Mark Pierce 
"Pendleton enya Lee & 


= Fngy 1-4 de la Pasture. 12mo, 


The Immortal ate bey A Story of American Life. ly 
Anna Robeson Brown. 12mo, pp. 324. D. 

Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

Garthowen: A Story of a Welsh Homestead. By Allen 
—_ 12mo, pp. 339. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 

The Angel of Clay. By William Ordway Partridge. 

_ gilt top, uncut, pp. 212. G. P. Panes Boas’ 
A Lord’s Courtship. Lee Meriwether. L[lus., 12mo, 
op on tam. oo. 8. Laird & fae am - 

6 Violet Flame, Py} ane jus., 12mo, gilt top, 
an Laird & Lee. $1. 

orestman of Vim 

his Reflections : impek, 

Madam Flora P. K 

Lothrop Publishing 25. 

The Valley of the Great Shadow. By Annie E. Holds- 
worth (Mrs. Lee-Hamilton), 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 255. 
H. S. Stone & Co. — 

An Unpardonable Liar. Gilbert Parker. 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 185. Chacioe fi. Geel Co. $1. 

Ezra Hardman, M.A., of Warteck College, and Other 
Stories. By Sara B. ay Illus., 12mo, pp. 209. 

Beverly Osgood; or, When the Great City Is Awake. By 
ae Yoipatee. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 335. G. W. Dillingham 


.- Warren: A Tale of the Bay oe 4 B 
8 rs a. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 370. W Dilligeham 


Dwight Wells. 12mo, 


bertson. 12mo, gilt [ 





The Redemption of David Corson. 
Goss. 12mo, pp. 418, Bowen Merrill Go 810 ieee 
Miss H The Heiress. By pd Cc. Sones. 
Dillingham Co. $1.50. 


American 
t top, pp. 889. G. W. 


. W. 1.25. 

Katherine B Hughes. 12mo, gilt top, 10. 
aherioe Berry. By Hs $1.25 ane 
che West eal to Memneee? ‘A Tale of Paris. By Lina 
Ditson. same, pp. 372. New York: 

oar | By Anth Move. 

A Cut and a Kiss. By Anthony 16mo, uneut, 
pp. 138. Bosten: or they tn 

In London’s Heart. By George . Sime. 12mo, pp. 435. 
F. M, Buckles & Co. $1.25. 

Bennie Ben Cree. By Arthur Colton. 18mo, pp. 138. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 50 cts. 

When Love Calls. B Stake 3. Weyman. i6mo, uncut, 
pp. 139. Boston: Brown & Co. 50 cts. 


Stories of Maine. By —_ Swett. Illus., 12mo, pp. 278. 
American Book Co. 


Miss Pullman. B Mo _ ar 12mo, 247. 
J.S. Ogilvie Pub’g Co. Paper, 25 ets. > 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


of 
Flo elie Bianchan. 
Illus. in colors, etc., 4to, uncut, pp. 415. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $3. net. 


A Guide to the ee... with lnrection illus. _ 
colors, etc., by Mrs. El is Howan as 
br. L. Britton. ray pp. F. 


Rural Wealth and Welfere: 
ted and 


= ay Practical Garden-Book: Containing the 

Directions for the Growing of the Commonest 
re eae tae eee Pd tS 
Garden-Craft 


H hae Die. tome, PP 250. 
eat te See _ Tilas., 12mo, 
oD. aes ." Thomas W tworth Higginson. 
Three Outdoor Pa en’ 
12mo, dy tong “Rivers side Literature Series.” Houghton, 
Co. Paper, 15 cts. 
The Biography of a phage Witten, ond ius. oe ee 
Seton-Thom 


gilt top, pp. 398 


The Grammar of Science. By Karl Pearson, M.A. Second 
olision, sovieed endl exlaaged large 8vo, pp. 548. Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

Total Belipses of the Sun. By Mabel Loomis Todd. New 
and revised edition, with Introduction by David P. Todd, 
M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 273, Little, Brown, & Co. $1. 

a Geograp’ tay, and te Hesth os 6 White. Br Baloh 


, and Frank M. McMurry, Ph Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 279. Macmillan Co. 60 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
The Klondike sp By Tappan Adney. [Illus., 8vo, 
pp. 471. Harper & Brothers. $3. 
Down North and Up Along. By Margaret W: pw 4 
— uncut, pp. 304. Dodd, Mead & 
1 
Cam: ng in the pr tam By Karl Irving Faust. 
ila to, E00 pp. 314. San Francisco: Hicks- 
The Cathedrai Church of St. Paul: An Account of the Old 
=a New Buildings, mock, Mek ll, Sketch. B 


Rev. Arthur 
** Bell’s Cathedral Series 
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edition ; 
. Hots; leather, gilt 


book Li in 
on Illas., 16mo, pp. ee 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
Readings for the 
Bo mpg Fy eo A 
In 2 rela, Vol, Advent to 
—. Various 


t Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D. 12mo. 
‘ord of Practical Theology.” 


» Breen kh Oo $1.50. 
Man and his Divine Father. By John C. C. Clarke, D.D. 
mS, A. C, McClurg & Co, $1.50. 
The Tigers of she Bete: of Commen Fragen. 3B Rev, 


Leighton yy os at 
ge 4 Practical Theol a 

laraa’s Mossiantc Hope tothe Time of Jes tage a 
the Historical De of the 


Christ in the Old Testa ie} = By George 
. Goodspeed sent an Se Moen Oe 


net. 
Outlines of the History of ion. B isin K , 
LL.D. 12mo, uncut, pp. 102, Miscilan Co. 
: Some Modern Forms ~ 
. 12mo, pp. = A. McClurg & 


An Essay toward Faith. By Wilford L. Robbing, DD. 
Te aor f tiated : The Ingersoll a 

Ls on o 0; 
eS Oy Royee. 16mo, ‘it top, pp. 91. Houghton, 


an, + Lectures for 
1898. By William Prall, Ph.D. ion ae Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25. 

The Spiritual Life: Studies in tho Seiense of Dien, By By 
George A. Coe, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 279. 


$1. 
The Lord’s Arrows: A Vgene of Senieg Menting Oe 
a 12mo, gilt 
: with Introdue 
— Ritual f the 
a ee a v AG ‘or 
Services Connected his Oes, bet al 
aker, D.D. —= ry 
About My Father’s Business. ~ Austin Aunts Mis, 12mo, 
pp. 265. New York: The Mershon Co. $1.50 
nea te Soe By Horatio W. Dresser, 24mo, un- 
cut, pp. 102, P, Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 

The Economics of Distribution. By John A. Hobson. 

jane, pee St "The Citizen's Library. ” The Macmillan 
net. 

Our New Prosperity. By Ray Stannard Baker. 12: 
pp. 272. Doubleday & Seo Ge. $1.25. ” 

The Jury Trial of 1900 in the Court of Public Opinion: 
Bryan vs. Mc -, Be Senah B. McLaughlin. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 294. Lee. 75c.; paper, 25e. ; 


ART. 
Salons Colonial and Republican. By Anne Hollingsworth 
Illus. in colors, ete., bv0, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 286, ‘J.B. Lippincott Co. $3. 





Donatello: “Ii Maestro di 


Ties, tiene eit en ce tee Mase, 
us., 
and Sculpture.” 


** Great 
Co. $1.75. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS. 

Introduction to Ethics. By Frank Thilly. 1 
spCnares Seriuar's Sons, $1.35 net. 7. 1dmo, pp. 248, 
uoational Aspect of 


Bhion,” By John ohm MacCunn, M-A M.A, —- pp. 226, 
"3 25 net. 
REFERENCE. 
— - - ¥ Index to the Books of 1898-99 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 
History of English Literature. By Reuben Post Halleck, 
M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 499. American Book Co. $1.25, 
To on Greek and Roman le wey, By Arther L. 
. 12mo, pp. 98. 
kas Pounce 60 Lenogo on ogy ce ety Parle. 
Par Vietor F. Bernard.  12m0, pp. 77 Wane Ke Jockin 


50 cts. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. Edited by Porter Lander MeClintock, 
A.M, Illus.,16mo, pp. 530. D.C. Heath & Co. 50c. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
By Way of the Wuserpen. By “P. ” (Mrs. G. R. 


— and wba Sap yy us., 12mo, pp. 


294, 

Missent : The Story of a Letter. By“ Pansy ’’ (Mrs. G. R. 
Alden). With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 175. Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co. 75 cts. 

American Inventions and Inventors. By William A. 
Mowry, A.M., and Arthur May Mowry, A.M. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 298. Silver, Burdett Aw ur nn 

The Campaign of the Jungle; or, nder Lawton 

By Edward S er, ‘ilu. ime, 3 
“Old Glory Series.” Lee & Shepard. 


MISCELLANEO es 8. 

The Practice of Palmistry for 

Ceaste C. te Solee Geran A De at with In 
Adolphe Desbarrolles. Iilus., 4to, uncut, pp. 416, cetin by 
& Lee. $3.50. 

Lessons of the W: Ladyomith, By Spencer’ Wilkin, 
to the Relief = Ladysmith. 4 Wilkinson. 
12mo, pp. 204. J. B. Lippincott 

The Diplomatic Relations | A. — “vatted States and 
Spanish America: The w Lectures on Diplo- 
matic History, wt Sohn Tatans, eo 12mo, 
——. pp. 294. Press. 


$ 
or | Civil we Servten: Fa} Selection and Training of 
land, Holland, and France. By 
4 baw ne Lowel. ws wn 7H More Sepa 
at a 5 orse 
~_ eri Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Plea for a Sim ca and Fads of an Old Physician. By By 
George S S. Keith, M.D. th portrait, 12mo, pp. 


sua ie Loot Teal pe Same 5. Newcomb. 
12mo, pp. 282. Lee & Shepard. 
Some People We Meet. B Charice . Rideal, Thos, 
12mo. New York: st. iy Charen 25 cts. 
Young People’s Societies. By Leonard Woolsey Bacon 
yy age we Northrup. 16mo, pp. 265. Lentilhon 
cts. net 
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Tee RST EDITION OF THE TALMUD IN ENGLISH. 
volumes of," Festivals and on, Htice of Judaism, onsale 
ajangremace” in press. $3.00 per volume. Particulars from 

NEW TALMUD PUB’G CO., 1332 Sth Avenue, New York. 


F REE STANDARD AUTHORS t. Samedi. 
CROSCUP & STERLING CO., one Poe A Ave., New York. 


aaron co'matter on what sabject. Write ws. We ca ge 


state wants. When in 
Ei sd nor 80 rare Sook BARE BAKER'S GREAT BOOK. ror, 


om = aia CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
BECLUSIVELY. cues.  cocut.¢ 


Conneaut, Ohio. 























Terms by agreement. Send for your 
to the New York Bureau off Toe to 0 Fifth Ave., New York. 


yY manuscripts of interesting and wholesome works. 
roe Pemusnia conbamis” AUTHORS. 
. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LIBRARIES. 


We solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
en proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
ee eee ae selecting 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOK. 


About My Father’s Business. 


The work treats of the present social conditions in 
the churches, showing the lack of force and power in 
spiritual life by the encroachment upon it of social 
pleasures; its reasons for failing to reach the masses; 
the abuses of power and influences on the part of some 
of its rich members, who frequently use the church as a 
cloak for the advancement of their selfish ambitions and 
designs. While the book has a religious flavor, at the 
same time it advances some very strong themes of 
morality and philosophy. You should read it. 


THE MERSHON CO., Publishers, 
156 Pifth Avenue, New York. 


The Rights of War and Peace. 
By HUGO GROTIUS. 


The introductory chapter of this great work, in which 
the fundamental principles of the book are stated, has 
been published as No. 101 of the Old South Leaflets. 
The text is accompanied by extracts from Andrew D. 
White’s impressive address and by Horace Bushnell’s 
address on The Growth of Law, with brief historical 
and bibliographical notes. 

Price, 5 cents. 














DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 





BOOKS 


FROM LIBRARY AND COLLECTION OF 


CHAS. D. HANCOCK, 


To be Sold at 


AUCTION 


Monday and Tuesday, May 21 and 22, 
At 1:30 p.m. each day. 


Six Hundred Numbers. 


Rare and Choice Books in Fine Binding and Superb 
ition. 
Books on Exhibition Two Days before Sale. 

Horace Walpole’s Weeks; 5 vols., quarto, Knight’s 
History of En ; first edition, 8 vols., thick 8vo. 
Clarke’s Trave 6 vols., quarto. Lodge's Portraits; 
India proofs, 12 = quarto. Finden’s Illustrations 
to Byron; large paper, 3 vols., quarto. Antiquarian 
Repertory; 4 vols., folio. Hogarth’s Works; five edi- 
tions. Schooleraft’s Indians; 5 vols., quarto. Lane’s 
Arabian Nights; 3 vols., 8vo, first edition. Caulfield’s 
Remarkable Portraits; 2 vols.,8vo. Brockedon’s Italy; 
large paper, India proofs. Gilray’s Caricatures; folio. 
Coney’s Foreign Cathedrals. Cuitt’s Wanderi 
Gough’s Monuments; 2 thick volumes, folio. Marlbor- 
ough Gems; 2 volumes, folio. Bell’s British Poets; 199 
vols, Round Towers of Ireland. Grose’s Antiquities; 8 
vols., quarto. Montfaucon’s Antiquities; 15 vols., folio. 
Morelli Thesaurus Numismatica; 5 vols., folio. Ameri- 
cana. Napoleonana. Shak Drama. Belles 
Lettres. Travels. Most of the illustrated works have 
choice copper or steel engravings in superior condition. 


For catalogues address 
Williams, Barker & Severn Co., 


186 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








THE MUTINY ON BOARD 
H. M. S. BOUNTY 


By Lieut. Wiit1aM Biren. With charts and illus- 
trations. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A true and thrilling rendering of this re- 
markable incident of history. Reprinted 
from the original report of Lieut. Bligh, 
who was in charge of the expedition. 


" STEVENSONIANA 1 
A Miscellany of Literary and Pictorial Facts and 
Features Associated with R. L. S., the man and 
his writings. 
In 12 Quarto Parts, each 25c.; the Series, $2.50. 


M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 
14 West Twenty-second Street, New York. 
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or AND RARE 7 44 REASONABLE PRICES. 
on 
FALKENAU'’S BOOK STORE, No. 167 Madison Street, Cuicaco. 





—<—=} 


Powler & Wells Co., 27 E. Twenty-first 8t., New You, 
The American Institute of Phrenology, 
The next seaston commences Wednesday, September 5, 1900. 





First Editions WALTER M. HILL, 
of the Old BOOKSELLER and IMPORTER, 


831-33 Marshall Field Bidg., 
31 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


Standard Choice lot of rare books on hand, 
of the New. by Cruikshank, etc. 


Send for Catalogue, just ready. 
Rare and | My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 


Uncommon — 
F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
BOOKS. | 171 Madison Street, . . . Cmcaco, Ixz. 


OLD BOOKS. primes Nem books Aatiqearas 


on 
OLD MAGAZINES. ~ ~ht AY A 


Btate 
WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL . 


Address MR. GRANT. 
DISCOUNTS | Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
— essen and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 7? “gst,474 street. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
is the only publication of its kind — the only 
The Humboldt one containing popular scientific works at low 
prices. It contains only works of ac- 
Library of Science knowledged excellence by authors in 
the first rank in the world of science. In this series are weil repre- 
sented the writings of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, 
and other leaders of thought. Catalogues free ; or sample vol., 15 cts. 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Pifth Ave., New York. 























SELLING 1500 A DAY. 


ADRIENNE DE PORTALIS. 


By ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER, 
Author of “ Mr. Barnes of New York," etc. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50c, 
Send for our catalogue of the most successful novels ever published. 


THE HOME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Bast Fourteenth Street . . . NEW YORK CITY. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 

Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting requirements for entrance examination at 
college. Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. A most practical and interesting series. 


MADAME LAMBELLE. 


Gustave Toudouze. Owvrage Couronné par I’ Académie Francaise. 
ad 24 Romans Choisis. 12mo, paper, 60 postpaid. 
This is the latest volume in the series now so well known in 











America 
sappiving the beet and puree to the and general 
re 
conker French. It is uniform in style with the previous numbers, 
being in large, clear type on good paper. 


printed 
“ That French writers often 
of two especial characters, the child and the servant, is shown again in 
‘Madame Lambelle,’ with all the grace and charm of Gustave Tou- 
douse's own style.”—The Living Age (Boston). 


WM. R. JENKINS, 851 6th Ave., New York. 
NOW READY. 4 NEW 


PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Charles Burton Thwing, Ph.D., Knox College. 
Correspondence with Science Teachers earnestly solicited. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











_A New Historical Work on the Garibaldi Period. THE COLLAPSE 
OF THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES. By H. Remsen White. 
house. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. BONNELL, SILVER & CO., New Your, 


JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES imported direct from 

Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 
Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, 
Pajamas, Table 








KLI PS — AND ge Tt a 





Book PLATES AND BOOK LABELS in small or 
amounts. Send description and Consignments on 
solicited. Expressage or postage be paid by 


W. C. PRESCOTT, Newrox Hioutanns, Mass, 


"TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS.— Churn History. 

Medieval. Vol. 1, No. 2, Urban and the Crusaders, 15 cts, 
Vol. L, No. 4, Letters of the Crusaders, 25 cts. Vol. IL, No. 3, 
Medizval Student, 10 cts. Vol. IL, No. 5, England in the Time 
of Wycliffe, 10 cts. Vol. III, No. 1, The Fourth Crusade, 10 cts. 
Vol. IIL, No. 6, The Pre-Reformation Period, 20 cts. Vol. IV., No. 4, 
Excommunication, Interdict, etc., 20 cts. Circulars on application, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENN., Box 33, College Hall, Pamapztrm, Pa. 


First C. J. PRICE, 
Editions Importer of Foreign Books, 
SR, Fasano 


the abo reasonable prices. Sent 
Thackeray gratis to: apaiiiee cag Actn tad 


and Lever. ora cma 


RE NTANO'S 
MONTHLY £ 
y MAIL, | BULLETIN £ 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















































SOUVENIRS 


William Faversham in 
BROTHER OFFICERS 
William Gillette as 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 
Price, 25 cents each. 
R. H. RUSSELL, 3 West 29th Street, New York 








RARE BOOKS 


Catalogues and Special Lists free 
to Actual Buyers. 


PICKING UP SCARCE BOOKS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Private and Public Libraries 
supplied. 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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SOME PEOPLE | WE | MEET. - RIDEAL. 


A Beries of 


i tures — usual clever talent. Cloth, 12mo, 
pita 6s The Abbey Press, 114 5th Av., New York. 

















15,000 for Distribution ! 


KINDLY ASK FOR 


Moravian Sugar Cake 
( Kaffee Kuchen) Recipe. 


YOU WILL ENJOY IT IN YOUR HOME. 


SUSACUAC CO., Bethlehem, Penn. 


You are cordially invited to inspect our selection of 


NEW SPRING WOOLENS 
FOR MEN’S WEAR. 
Special attention has been shown to the lines of 
OUTING FLANNELS and novelties. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Clark and Adams Streets .. - CHICAGO. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 

FOR SCHOOL USB, Nos. 404, 303, 604 E. F., 1047, and 

POR VERTICAL WRITING, 1045, 1046, 1065, 1066, 1067. 

FOR ARTIOTIC USE in in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 


Otter Style tort ll nde Gold Medais at Paris Exposition, 
and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1 


news GILLOTT & SONS, © ae ten nee etl 














ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
TRAINS 











Chicago 
& North-Western 
Rathway 


THE North-Western Limited to St. Paul 

and Minneapolis, 6:30 P. M. daily from 
Chicago, cannot be excelled. Three other first- 
class trains from Chicago also— 9:00 A. M. 
Daylight Train, 10:00 P.M. Fast Mail, 
and 10:15 P.M. Night Express. Ticket 
offices, 193 Clark Street and Wells Street 
Station, Chicago. 





LINCOLN 


Miss Tarbell’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, 


“ Illustrators ” edition — Limited 
to one hundred numbered copies. 





For particulars apply to 
CHARLES P. EVERITT & CO., 


" 18 East Twenty-third St., New York. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL: 
An Illustrated Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. 
BRUSH AND PENCIL for the coming year will continue to devote 


its pages to distinctively AMERICAN ART interests. It is the authori- 
tative publication in this country, and stands for the best element in 








The appearance of the Magazine will be improved in the character 
and reproductions of illustrations, and the plates in color and photo- 
gravure will be a feature of the year. 


Send for Sample Copy. 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


GASOLINE VAPOR LAUNCHES 


No Fire, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely safe. 
SEND FIVE CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MPG. CO. 
Sr. Josern, Micu. 


STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 
UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Il. 


A TELEPHONE 
IN THE HOME 


Assures protection to the family day and 

night, connecting as it does with police and 

fire departments, physicians, and drug stores. 
Do Your Marketing by Telephone. 

A telephone in the home costs 


16 Cents per Day and up. 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO., 
Contract Dept., 203 Washington Street. 
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TRAVEL TO THE YOUNGER SORT IS A PART OF EDUCATION; TO THE OLDER, A PART OF EXPERIENCE.—Bacon, 





Hational Educational Association, 
Charleston, S. C., July 7 to 13. 





The famous old city will extend its broadest bospitality. 
The railroads announce low rates. 
This convention by the seaside is going to be the greatest ever beld. 


One Fare Round Trip (£207.20) From 1 Northern points, vis 


QUEEN & CRESCENT 


ROUTE. FULL STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES, CHOICE OF ROUTES, AND THE BEST SERVICE 
THAT IS TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE. TICKETS ARE GOOD TILL SEPTEMBER 1 FOR 
THE RETURN JOURNEY. 





Write for free literature concerning Charleston, and the way to get there, 
including literature descriptive of Chickamauga battlefield, Asheville and 
the “Land of the Sky,” ete. W.C. Rimearson, G. P. A., Cincinnati, O. 





W. A. BECKLER, Northern Passenger Agt., 113 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


( Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 
CHARLES C. CURTISS, DirEcTorR. 


Nos. 203-205 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 
NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 
The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical 
Club, The University of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, 
The Central Art Association, etc. 




















A. A. DEVORE & SON, Th 
neon The STUDEBAKER 
PULLMAN BUILDING, _- aersinw gore REESRES 
Are Showing the Finest Collection of Van te Streets Si 
WOOLENS FOR MEN’S WEAR | 2°. CASTLE SQUARE ComaPan 
Ever Seen in Chicago, Pmoouene’s IN ENGLISH 
AT MODERATE PRICES. ecesein tix 0 
CALL AND BE CONVINCED. THE MIKADO 





THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO, 








